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FIVE  THOUSAND  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA 


•Tour  nations  welded  into  one,  with  long  historic  past, 
Have  found,  in  these  our  western  wilds,  one  common  life  at 
last.*'  — Fidelis. 


A  SONG  OF  CANADA. 

[Two  stanzas  from  Robert  Reid's  poem:  "A  Song 

of  Canada.''] 

*'Sing  me  a  song  of  the  great  Dominion! 

Soul-felt  words  for  a  patriot's, ear! 

Ring  out   boldly   the    well-turned   measure, 

Voicing  your  notes  that  the  world  may  hear; 

Here  is  no  starveling — Heaven  forsaken — 

Shrinking  aside  where  the  nations  throng; 

Proud  as  the  proudest   moves  she  among  them — • 

Worthy  is  she  of  a  noble  song. 
«     »     »     « 

fusing  me  the  worth  of  each  Camadian — 
Roamer  in  wilderness,  toiler  in  town — 
Search  earth  over  you'll  find  none  stauneher, 
Whether  his  hands  be  white  or  brown; 
Come  of  a  right  good  stock  to  start  with, 
Best  of  the  world's  blood  in  each  vein; 
Lords  of  ourselves,  and  slaves  to  no  one, 
For  us  or  from  us,  you'll  find  we're — men!  " 

CANADA'S  PRODUCTIVE  WEAT.TH 
INCLUDES  : 

Farm  crops,  1910   .$507,185,000 

Dairy  products,   1910    98,000,000 

Mineral  production,  1909   90,000,000 

Timber   cut,    1909    02,810,477 

Live  stock  exports,  1909-10    1 1,953,763 

Fisheries,  1909-10   29.953.763 


"The    conception    of   responsible    Government    has   proved   the 
corner-stone  of  the  British  Imperial  system." — Leacock. 


AGRICULTURAL  PACTS  ABOUT  CANADA. 

Canada  ^s  field  crops  value,  1910,  Census  Bureau 
estimate),  $;j07, 185,000  from  32,711,062  acres.  In 
1909,  30,005,556  acres  produced  crops  valued  at  $532,- 
992,100. 

Canada's  crop  production,  1910,  736,906,100  bus- 
hels, viz.,  fall  wheat,  16,610,000;  spring  wheat,  133,- 
379,600  (total  of  149,989,600);  oats,  323,449,000;  bar- 
ley, 45,147,600;  rye,  1,543,500;  peas,  6,538,100;  buck- 
wheat, 7,243,900;  mixed  grain,  9,433,600;  flax,  3,802,- 
000;  beans,  1,177,800;  corn  for  husking,  18,726,000; 
potatoes,  74,084,000;  turnips  and  other  roots,  95,207,- 
000. 

Compared  with  1909,  value  of  field  crops  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  $9,988,100  to  $9,213,900;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  $21,203,000  to  $22,319,300;  in  New  Brunswick, 
$18,959,000  to  $18,150,900;  in  Quebec,  $97,107,000  to 
$90,071,000;  in  Ontario,  $204,002,000  to  $200,398,000; 
in  Manitoba,  $55,206,000  to  $74,420,500;  in  Saskatche- 
wan, $84,138,400  to  $97,677,500,  and  in  Alberta,  $16,- 
582.000  to  $20,741,000. 

Wheat,  oats  and  barley  had,  1909,  total  area  of 
18,91 7,:)00  acres,  value  of  $289,144,000;  1910,  with 
area  of  20,992,900  acres,  value  is  only  $248,738,300. 
Decrease  of  value  is  $40,405,700,  or  $14,599,100  more 
than  the  decrease  for  all  field  crops;  and  a  lower  pro- 
duction of  18,519,000  bushels  of  wheat,  58,686,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  9,981,000  bushek  of  barley 
through  drought  and  heat  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  from  an  area  sown  greater  by  1,857,300 
acres. 

The  crops  of  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  mixed  grains 
and  flax  had  in  1910  an  area  of  1,793,385  acres,  and  a 
value  of  $28,768,000  compared  with  1,487,611  acres 
and  a    value  of  $26,707,000  in  1^)9. 


'Canada:    a  land  of  taith  and   freedom,   where  the  men  who 
toil  are  kings  by  right."  — P.  M.  Macdonald. 


The  hoed  and  cultivated  crops,  comprising  beans, 
corn  for  husking,  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  roots. 
And  sugar  beets,  have  fallen  off  in  both  area  and 
t^alue,  and  area,  1910,  being  1,137,417  acres  with  a 
i^alue  of  $68,006,200,  compared  with  1,180,095  acres, 
and  $69,737,500  in  1909. 

Yield  of  hay,  15,497,000  tons;  fodder  corn,  7,551,- 
000  tons;  sugar  beets,  155,000  tons. 

Fodder  crops,  which  includes  fodder  corn,  hay 
And  clover,  show  for  1910  an  area  of  8,787,360  acres, 
And  a  value  of  $161,673,000,  compared  with  8,479,950 
Acres  and  $147,403,200   in   1909. 

Average  value  in  farm  crops  and  fruits  in  Cana- 
da, 1901,  $10.33  per  acre;  United  States  (excluding 
«ub-tropical  products),  $9.41. 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  in  Canada,  575,- 
000 — one  out  of  13  population;  3,782,000  dependent 
upon  farming  operations  for  support. 

Average  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre  in  Canada, 
1909,  $38.60   ($35.70  an  1908). 

Canada  ^s  agricultural  products  exports,  $90,433,- 
r47. 

Animal  products,  $53,926,515;  grand  total,  $144,- 
360,262. 

Canada  ^s  grain  exports,  1909-10,  56,866,513  bush- 
els.    Value,   $56,750,571. 

Canada  has  1,840  grain  elevators  and  warehouses. 
Storage  capacity,  94,266,100  bushels. 

From  80  to  86  per  cent,  of  Canada  ^s  farm  yield 
is  consumed  in  the  country;  14-20  per  cent,  exported. 

If  the  flour  mills  of  Canada  were  operated  to 
their  capacity,  they  could  produce  flour  enough  for 
30,000,000  people. 

Canada  is  capturing  from  the  United  States  miller 
the  foreign  consuming  market  for  its  hard  wheat  flour. 


''Canada  is  fortunate  in  having  her  prosperity  founded  on  the 
co-operation  of  different  races.  — Dufferin. 

DAIRYING. 

Canada's  dairy  product  value,  1909-10,  $98,000,000 
(increase  of  $22,000,000  in  10  years),  viz.:  Home  con- 
sumption, $75,000,000;  exports,  $23,159,330. 

Canada's  dairy  exports  were:  Cheese,  $21,607,692; 
butter,  $1,010,274  (mostly  to  United  Kingdom) ;  con- 
densed milk  and  cream,  $541,372.  Total,  ^?r3,159,338. 
Increase  of  $1,162,716  over  1909. 

Canada  sells  United  Kingdom  65  per  cent,  of  her 
cheese  imports;  New  Zealand  sells  15  per  cent.;  Uol- 
land,  12  per  cent. 

Canada  has  paid  $57,675  in  bonuses  to  683  cold 
storage  creameries  since  1897. 

Canada's  exports  of  cream  to  United  States,  April 
—December  1910,  $1,000,000. 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  has  336  enrolled;  106 
School  of  Agriculture,  150  School  for  Teachers,  80 
School  of  Household  Science. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

Live  animal  export,  1909-10,  $11,953,763,  of  which 
$10,792,156  were  in   cattle. 

Value  of  Canada's  farm  animals,  1909,  $588,790,- 
000  (increase  of  $53,000,000  over  1908),  viz:  Horses, 
278  millions;  milch  cows,  ID.'*,  millions;  other  cattle, 
126  million;   sheep,  5%   million;   sv^Mue,  34  million. 

Canada's  live  stock,  June  30,  1909,  15,867,010, 
viz.:  Horses,  2,118,165;  milch  cows,  2,917,746;  other 
cattle,  4,629,830;  .sheep,  2,s:M,401;  swine,  3,369,858, 
being  increase  in  every  kind  except  the  last  named 
over  the  number  for  1908. 

Canada's  live  stock  increase,  Nov.  30,  1910,  over 
1909:  3.31  in  number  of  horses;  1.13  in  milch  cows; 
2.11  swine;  8.02  poultry.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
made  largest  gains,  sheep  docreaseil  1.55  per  cent.,  and 
live  stock  other  thria   milch   cows,  2.20   per  cent. 


'Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  things  as  food  to  the  body." 

— Burke. 


CANADAS  FAR  FLUNG  AREA. 

Canada  is  larger  in  area  tlian  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  by  111,992  square  miles  (Canada  3,729,- 
6-65;  United  States  and  Alaska  3,617,673). 

Canada  is  as  large  as  30  United  Kingdoms  and  18 
Germany s;  twice  the  size  of  British  Indies;  almost  as 
large  as  Europe;  18  times  the  size  of  France;  33  of 
Italy. 

Canada's  proportion  of  population  is  1.72  square 
miles;  United  States  21;  England  and  Wales  558;  Brit- 
ish Empire  (outside  India)  4. 

Canada  contains  one-third  of  area  of  British  Em- 
pire. 

Canada  is  bounded  by  three  oceans;  its  13,000  milea 
of  coasit  line  nearly  equals  half  circumference  of  earth. 

Canada  is  3,500  miles  by  1,400  in  area.  The 
United  States-Canada  boundary  line  is  3,000  miles  long; 
1,600  by  land,  1,400  through  water. 

The  Canadian  area  of  the  5  great  lakes  of  100,000 
square  miles,  forms  only  one-fifth  of  total  area  of  the 
larger  fresh  water  lakes  of  Canada. 

Distance  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  is  greater 
than  from  London  to  Halifax. 

Canada  has  a  waterway  of  2,381  miles — from 
mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  to  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
St.  Lawrence  system  is  740  miles  long,  with  4,000  miles 
of  connected  navigable  waters. 

Canada  has  6,000  miles  of  waterways  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mackenzie,  with  only  150  miles  of  a 
land  break.  The  Mackenzie  is  with  its  tributaries, 
2,500  miles  long,  equal  to  distance  from  Liverpool  to 
Halifax,  draining  a  region  tihree  times  as  large  as 
France.  The  Saskatchewan  is  1,600  miles  long;  the 
Columbia  1,400;  the  Churchill  1,000;  the  Eraser  and  the 
Eed  River  each  650  miles.  The  Saskatchewan  basin  is 
as  large  as  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


"I  am  content  with  Canada,  and  ask  no  fairer  land  than  hat 
been  given  to  me."  — Helena  Coleman. 

ALBERTA  FACTS. 

Area,  253,540  square  miles  (7  per  cent,  of  Canada '« 
area).  Double  size  of  Great  Britain;  comprising  162 
million  acres;  of  this,  100  million  acres  agricultural. 
Only  1  million  under  cultivation. 

Alberta's  population:  1881,  18,075;  1891,  22,277; 
1901,  73,022;  1906,  185,412;  1910,  estimated,  400,000. 
Of  1906  population,  Canadians,  86818;  British,  24,320; 
U.  S.,  43,275;  foreign,  30,418. 

Alberta  cities:  Edmonton,  the  Capital,  27,000; 
Calgary,  35,000;  Letlibridge,  12,000;  Medicine  Hat, 
6,000;  Strathcona,  5,000;  Wetaskiwin,  3,600. 

Alberta's  crop  acreages,  1910:  Winter  wheat,  187,- 
143;  potatoes,  12,848;  turnips,  2,137;  carrots,  680; 
mangolds,  584. 

Alberta's  crop  yields,  1910:  Potatoes,  1,633,748 
bushels,  or  127  per  acre;  turnips,  13,333  tons,  or  6% 
per  acre;  carrots,  3,376  tons,  or  5  per  acre;  mangolds, 
3,440  tons;  timothy  bay,  1  ton  per  acre;  alfalfa  hay, 
1^  tons  per  acre. 

Alberta  spring  wheat  yield,  12  years,  1898-1909, 
20.62  bushels.  Winter  wlieat,  22.51.  Oats,  36.42. 
Barley,  26.85. 

Alberta  crop  area:  1904,  298,433  acres;  1905,  415,- 
917  acres;  1906,  591,614  acres;  1907,  576,821  acres; 
1908,  837,641  acres;  1909,  1,242,644  acres. 

Alberta's  occupied  farm  land  average  value,  $20.46 
per  acre. 

^ Alberta  had,  1909,  1,254  schools;  46,048  pupils  en- 
rolled.    University  of  Alberta,  1910-11,  140  students. 

Alberta  has  2,215  miles  of  railway. 

Alberta  has  16,218  square  miles  of  coal  lands. 
Estimate  contents,  89,330,000,000  tons.  Product,  1910, 
bituminous,  1,197,399  tons;  lignite,  763,673;  anthra- 
cite, 213,257;   coke,  87,812. 

Alberta  timber  cut  value,  1909,  $798,320. 


•'Awake,  my  country,  the  hour  of  dreams  is  done.** — Roberts. 

Alberta  ^s  live  stock,  government  estimate,  1910: 
1,008,329,  viz.,  horses,  199,254;  cows,  72,224;  beef  and 
other  cattle,  444,877;  swine,  145,379;   sheep,  146,595. 

Alberta  ^s  live  stock  shipments,  1909:  Horses,  20,- 
211;   cattle,  127,577;  sheep,  37,024;  swine,  60,764. 

Alberta  stock  shipped,  1909:  Horses,  20,211, 
value,  $2,326,265;  cattle,  127,975,  value,  $5,740,965; 
sheep,  37,025,  value,  $296,192;  hogs,  60,769,  value, 
$607,690.  Total  value,  $8,971,112.— Estimate  of  In- 
spector of  Ranches. 

Alberta  had,  Dec.  31,  1909,  41,018  registered  cattle 
and  horse  brands. 

Alberta  births,  1909,  6,897;  marriages,  2,384; 
deaths,  2,662. 

Alberta  has  54  creameries  and  11  cheese  factories. 
Alberta's  butter  output  increased  70  per  cent  in  two 
years,  or  from  $350,000  to  $600,000. 

Alberta  has  500  miles  of  irrigation  canals  and 
5,000,000  acres  of  ranching  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  projects,  Alberta  has 
210  irrigation  schemes  with  irrigable  area  of  66,700 
acres.  Saskatchewan  has  154;  irrigable  area  of  50,- 
263  acres. 

Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Co.,  have  238 
miles  built,  and  70,000  acres  under  irrigation.  Southern 
Alberta  Land  Co.,  have  47  miles  of  main  canal  com- 
pleted. 

C.  P.  R.  Alberta  Irrigation — America's  greatest 
irrigation  project:  Western  section,  1,039,620  acres; 
370,000  brought  under  irrigation.  Eastern,  1,156,224 
acres,  540,000  acres  estimated  to  be  irrigable.  West- 
ern section  has  1,600  miles  of  canals  and  ditches.  Cost 
to  date,  $3,578,876.  Of  western  area,  irrigable  and  non- 
irrigable,  less  than  5  per  cent  remains  unsold.  Pro- 
posed irrigation  of  Eastern  section  will  require  3,000 
miles  of  canals  and  ditches.  Estimated  cost,  $8,585,558, 
or  a  total  of  $12,164,426  for  both  sections. 


**Ood  guard  thee,  Canada,  our  natlye  land." — Blewett. 
BANKING  FACTS  IN  CANADA. 

Capital    paid    up     $97,842,330  $  99,G42,0o3 

Keserve  fund 76vl72,223  80/157,791 

Circulation   89,663,549  95,092,806 

Public  deposits 731,806,093  823,855,337 

Due  to  foreign  agents 5,970,566  n,g7«6,363 

Specie  26,286,246  31,839,918 

Dominion   notes 68,331,633  76,646,364 

Due  from  banks  in  G.  B 17,019,126  I9,990,.^S7 

Due  from  foreign  agonts  30,490,491  31,148,947 

Canadian  Govt,   securities   ...     13,248,064  13,039,97(3 

Railway   and   other  securities     50,654,710  56,006,279 

Call  loan  in  Canada 56,996,065  64,561,641 

Municipal  securities   22,581,646  27,043,029 

Call  loans  outside  Canada  ...  129,964,353  103,279,774 

Current  loans  in  Canada  579,837,956  679,820,039 


Total  liabilities $945,899,101  $1,063,182,956 

Total  assets  , 1,133,986,560  1,260,755,709 

CANADIAN    BANK    CLEARINGS. 

1910  1909 

Montreal $2,088,558,566  $1,866,646,829 

Toronto 1,593,954,254  1,437,700,477 

Winnipeg 952,415,182  770,649,322 

Vancouver 444,988,818  287,528,944 

Ottawa 193,714,888  173,181,973 

Quebec 123,710,055  118,803,773 

Calgary 150,677,031  99,453,662 

Halifax 95,855,316  95,278,462 

Hamilton 101,226,496  84,803,936 

St.  John 77,843,546  72,404,500 

Victoria 101,567,074  70,695,882 

London 67,154,297  62,093,337 

Edmonton 71,636,122  51,561,012 

Total    $6,063,301,645  $5,190,802,109 
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'Fair  heritage  and  fruitful  soil,  this  land,  our  own,  we  fondly 
cherish.'*  — Fideias. 


BANK  CLEARINGS— (Cont  )         1910  1909 

Eegina 50,739,159  al4,153,244 

Brandon b21,278,869 

Lethbridge c9,378,091 

Saskatoon d9,004,823 


$6,153,702,587     $5,204,955,353 
(a)    Three  moattis.        (b)    Nine  months,    (c)    Pour 

montihs,  (d)  Two  months. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  capital,  10  million! ; 

5   millions  more  authorized;    assets,   157  millions;   rest 

account,  70  per  cent,  of  capital;  deposits,  127  millions; 

35  branches,  1887;  206  in  1909;  228  in  1910. 

Canada's  mimt  has  coined  44,316  gold,   18,703,085 

silver  and  9,320,472  bronze  pieces  of  money.       Value, 

$2,769,332. 

BIG  THINGS  IN  CANADA. 

Canada  has  ithe  largest  consecutive  wiheat  field  in 
the  world,  900  by  300  miles. 

Camada  has  the  most  prolific  and  extensive  sea 
fisheries  in  the  world. 

Canada  has  the  largest  nickel  mines  in  the  world. 

Canada  has  a  greater  railway  mileage  than  Aufih 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  or  Italy  and  Spain  combined, 
and  more  than  all  the  South  American  countries. 

Canada  has  the  greatest  railroad  system  in  the 
world  in  the  C.P.E.,  employing  75,000  men. 

Canada  has  the  largest  mountain  park  system  in 
the  world,  of  over  15,000  square  miles. 

Canada  has  the  largest  buffalo  herd  left  on  the 
continent — 683. 

Largest  ship  ever  built  in  Canada,  or  Britisth 
Colonies,  is  t!he  *'Emipress,"  525  ft.  long,  launched  at 
Collingwood,  1910.  Carries  10,000  tons,  or  850,000 
bushels  of  wheait. 


''He  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  Ms  facts/' — Sheridan. 

Canada  has  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable 
constabulary  forces  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police 
of  649  oflBicers  and  men. 

Canada  has  the  large&t  grain  mills  in  the  Britislh 
Empire. 

Canada  has  the  largesit  elevator  in  the  world  at 
Port  Arthur — capacity  seven  million  bushels. 

Canada  has  world's  largest  lift  lock  at  Peterboro. 

Canada  will  have  the  longest  bridge  span  in  the 
world  at  Quebec. 

Canada  has  one  of  the  largest  single  canal  locks 
in  the  world  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  thickest  known  coal  seam  in  the  world — 47 
feet — has  been  found  at  Stellarton,  Nova  Scotia. 

Canada  has  one  of  the  highesit  tides  in  the  world 
— 591/^  feet— in  Noel  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Canada  consumes  more  paper  per  head  of  popula- 
tion than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Ontario  Hydro-El^^ric  Power  transmission  line, 
293  miles,  is  the  longest  in  the  world, 

Toronto 's  Industrial  Exhibition  is  largesit  in  world, 
based  on  attendance  (830,000  in  1910),  receipts,  area 
and  permanency  of  buildings. 

Montreal  harbor  has  largest  grain  conveying  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 

BRITISH  COLU>IBIA  FACTS. 

British  Columbia's  estimated  population,  July, 
1910,  347,000,  viz.:  280,000  whites,  29,000  Indians, 
17,000  Chinese,  16,000  Japanese  and  5,000  Hindoos. 

B.C.  ports  received  5,357  immigrants  in  1909-10. 

British  Columbia's  total  mining  production  from 
1852  up  to  and  including  1909,  $347,820,584,  viz.:  Gold, 
placer,  $70,673,103;  gold,  lode,  $55,277,687;  silver,  $29,- 
850,586;  lead,  $23,259,255;  copper,  $55,871,893;  coal 
and  coke,  $102,904,261;  building  stone,  bricks,  etc., 
$9,093,100;  other  metals,  $890,699. 
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"Make   u»  the   half-way  house   of  the   Empire." — Grant. 

89  British  Columbia  mines  shipped  2,057,713  tons 
of  ore  in  1909.     Men  employed,  3,037. 

British  Colum)bia  mineral  production,  1909,  $24,- 
443,025,  viz.:  gold,  $5,401,090;  silver,  $1,239,270;  lead, 
$1,709,259;  copper,  $5,918,522;  coal,  $7,022,666;  coke, 
$1,552,218;  other  metals,  $1,600,000—67  per  cent  of 
Canada's  (total  mineral  production. 

British  Columbia  mined,  1909,  1,940,000  tons  of 
coal. 

Briitish  Columbia  has  300,000  square  miles  of  un- 
touched rich  mineral  lands. 

Britisih  Columbia  has  over  8  million  acres  of  lands 
open  to  pre-emption. 

British  Columbia  has  the  greatest  compact  area  of 
mechantable  timber  in  America,  estimated  at  182,750,- 
000  acres. 

British  Columbia  has  207  saw  and  49  shingle  mills. 
Cut,  1909,  829,000,000  feet.  Value,  $12,445,000. 

Fisheries,  $10,314,755,  employing  11,768.  Salmon 
packed,  1910,  762,207  cases. 

B.C.  agricultural  output,  1909,  $8,500,000. 

B.C.  agricultural  product  im^ports,  1909,  $11,000,- 
000.     Imports  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  $5,250,000. 

B.C.  has  4,000,000  fruit  trees.  Fruit  exports,  1910, 
12,000  tons. 

B.C.  won  Hogg  Qiold  Medal  for  apples.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Show,  1910 — given  for  superiative  excellence 
only,  24  other  awards  won  in  United  Kingdom. 

VANCOUVER. 

VancouTer'fl  population,  115,000.  Assessment,  1910, 
$106,500,000.  Customs  duties,  $3,657,242—60  per  ceut. 
of  all  British  Columbia. 

Registered  tonnage  of  shipping,  1909-10,  6,456,838 
as  against  3,837,131  in  1908-9. 

School  enrolment,  8,845.  193  teachers.  37  churches. 
117  mUes  of  electric  railway.  74  miles  under  construc- 
tion.    Passengers  carried,  1909-10,  33,000,000. 
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"They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own,  and  scorn  to 
give    aught    other    reason   why."  — Halleck. 

VICTORIA. 

Imports,  1909-iO   $5,416,777 

Exports  . 1,325,293 

Customs  collections 2,048,064 

Inland  revenue 230,454 

Post  Office 90,000 

Tramway  pass,  carried 5,286,059 

Bank  clearings,  per  cent,  over  1909,  25%. 

Excepting  exports,  all  these  returns  establish  high- 
est records. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA. 

Canada  has  1,197,630  pupils  in  schools,  and  34,000 
teachers. 

Education  statistics  census  of  1901:  13  univers.i- 
ties,  107  academies,  3  agricultural  colleges,  16  busi- 
ness colleges,  81  colleges  (not  specified),  41  collegiate 
institutes,  98  high  schools,  16  ladies'  colleges,  16,122 
public  schools,  21  private  schoole,  2  Indian  scihools,  1 
pharmacy  school,  2  seminaries.  Total  number  of  pupils 
and  students,  877,021;  of  teachers  and  professors,  28,- 
073. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  adults  in  Canada  can  write 
(1901  census);  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  can  read, 
or  85  per  cent,  of  all  over  5;  74  per  cent,  can  both 
read  and  write. 

Some  Canadian  universities  enrollments,  1909-10: 
University  of  Toronto,  3,091;  McGill  University,  1,- 
912;  Queen's  University,  1,517;  University  of  Manito- 
ba, 700;  University  of  Ottawa,  555;  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan  (arts  only),  70. 

100  Canadian  libraries  have  been  helped  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  extent  of  over  $2,000,000. 

Canada  has  124  Rhodes  scholari  at  Oxford  out  of 
ISO  there  . 
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••Watch    Canada    grow!" 


FINANCIAL  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA. 

Lord  Strathcona:  '^During  1910  the  credit  of 
Canada  (in  England)  lias  been  well  maintained.  Cana- 
da still  retains  her  favorable  position  in  the  money 
market. 

''London's  loans  for  1910,  reached  the  unprece- 
dented figures  of  £188,000,000,  of  which  Canada  re- 
ceived a  lion's  share,  viz.,  £40,000,000.  Canada  is 
likely  to  enjoy  during  1911,  her  full  share  of  the  uni- 
versal prosperity.'' — Sir  Edgar  Speyer. 

CANADA'S  BORROWINGS. 

1910.  1909. 

Corporation $130,000,000  $110,000,000 

Municipal 32,000,000  34,000,000 

Government 53,338,500  96,000,000 


$215,338,500     $240,000,000 

Canada's  1910  bonds  distribution:  In  Great  Britain 
81%  per  cent.;  in  Canada  17%  per  cent.;  United 
States  1%  per  cent. 

Canada's  borrowings  in  a  little  over  a  decade, 
totals  1  million  dollars  (per  Monetary  Times),  viz., 
$605,453,852  from  Great  Britain  (in  5  years);  $279,- 
075,000  from  United  States;  $77,889,650  from  continemt- 

Great  Britain  has  loaned  £3,192,000,000  to  its 
overseas  dependencies  and  to  foreign  countries  of 
which  Canada  and  Newfoundland  obtained  £372,541,- 
000.— The  Statist. 

Canada's  European  borrowings  include:  France,  $49,- 
250,000;  Russia,  $950,000;  Turkey,  $3,000,000;  Holland, 
$1,000,000;  Belgium,  $5,750,000;  Germany,  $16,500,000. 
Foreign  holding  of  Canadian  bank  shares,  $1,439,650-, 

Canada's  people's  savings:  $915,892,503,  or  $122 
per  head,  viz.,  bank  deposits,  $829,855,337;  post  of- 
fice and  Government  savings  banks,  $58,264,229;  de- 
posiits  in  loan  companies  and  building  soeieties,  $27,- 
772.937. 
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* 'Thank  Providence  that  we  live  in  a  country  of  absolate  free- 
dom and  liberty."  — Laurier. 

Stock  exchange  business,  1910:  Montreal,  2,137,426 
shares;  $6,115,480  in  bonds;  Toronto,  940,544  shares, 
$2,829,220  in  bonds. 

Canadian  mergers,  since  January,  1909,  20,  absorb- 
iing  135  individual  companies.  Capitalization  over 
$200,000,000. 

Canada  ^s  revenue  has  nearly  doubled  in  10  years 
and  trebled  in  25  years. 

Canada's  revenue  (cousolidated  fund)  75  per  cent, 
in  taxes),  $101,503,710;  expenditure,  $79,411,474 — sur- 
plus, $22,091,963;   capital  expenditure,  $29,756,353. 

Canada's  Grovernment  revenue,  1910-11,  $117,500,- 
000;  expenditure,  $87,000,000;  surplus,  $30,500,000. 

Canada's  liabilities,  $470,663,045;  assets,  $134,394,- 
499. 

Canada's  net  debt,  March  31,  1910,  $336,268,546 
(or  $45  per  head  of  population).  Increase  of  $12,338, 
267  in  a  year.     Net  rate  of  imterest,  2.18. 

Some  of  Canada's  receipts:  Taxes,  $75,409,486, 
(made  up  of:  customs,  $60,156,133,  and  excise,  $15,253,- 
352);  pos-t  office,  $7,958,547;  Dominion  lands,  $2,885,- 
999;   railways,  $9,647,550. 

Some  of  Canada's  capi^t'al  expenditures:  On  rail- 
ways, $21,505,913;  canals,  $1,650,706;  public  works, 
$4,514,605;  Dominion  lands,  $785,157;  militia,  $1,299,- 
970.  Other  expendjitures:  Eailway  subsidies,  $2,048,097; 
iron,  steel  and  leiad  bounties,  etc.,  $2,414,171. 

Canada's  governmemt  estimates,  1910-11,  $138,863,- 
200,  viz.,  $100,674,627  on  consolidated,  and  $38,188,575 
on  capital  account. 

Government  surpluses  in  31  years,  since  1867,  $176,- 
553,292;  deficits  in  12  years,  $23,069,589. 

Total  number  of  Government  Annuities  issued  to 
March  31,  1910,  646,  aggregating  $151,107.60;  total, 
$484,882.21. 


'Canada  is   coming  to   her  own.'* 


FIRST  THINGS  IN  CANADA. 

(From  Johnston's  ''First  Things  in   Canada.'') 

Word   ''Canada''   first   recorded  by   Cartier,   1536- 

First  colonization  enterprise,  1605,  when  De  Pou- 
trincourt  settled  Port  Royal  with  Europeans. 

First  permanent  settlement  in  Canada  at  Quebec, 
1608. 

First  Roman  Cafcholic  Bishop,  M.  de  Laval,  1659. 

First  courts  of  law  in  Canada,  at  Quebec,  in  1663. 

First  census  taken  in  Canada  in  1665. 

First  governor  of  Canada  was  Frontenac,  1672. 

First  mail  stages  in  Canada,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  1721. 

First  newspaper  published  in  British  North  Am- 
erica was  the  Halifax  Gazette,  March  28,  1752. 

First  election  held  in  Canada,  June,  1792. 

First  French  paper — Le  Canadien — Nov.  22,  1806. 

First  steamer  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  1809. 

First  Canadian  bank  (of  Montreal)  started  in  1817. 

First  Indian  treaty,  1817. 

First  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  Eojral 
William,  from  Quebec,  in  1833. 

First  steam  railway  built  in  Canada,  1836 — fr«in 
Laprairie  to  St.  John. 

First  daily  paper — Montreal  Advertiser — in  1840. 
St.    Lawrence;    first    vessels    passed    through    Lachiii'e 
Canal,  1825;   St.  Lawrence  canals  opened  in  1848. 

First  railway  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Victoria,  1859. 

First  C.P.R.  train  left  Montreal,  June  28,  1886. 

First  C.P.R.  steamer  to  reach  Vancouver  from 
Yokohama,  June  14,  1887. 

First   canals  begun   in   Canada  in   1799   along  the 

First  cable  message  sent  by  Queen  Victoria,  August 
5,  1858,  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  Atlantic  cable  first 
laid  to  Canada,  August  5,  1868.  First  cable  message^ 
Canada-Australia,  Oct.  31,  1902. 
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"Canada  la  a  Melting  pot  of  the  natlona." 

Canada's  first  telegraph  line  built  in  1846,  between 
Toronto  and  Niagara. 

First  sod  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  turned 
at  Fort  William,  September  11,  1905,  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

First  English  Governor-General  of  Canada — Lord 
Dorchester— 17G8. 

First  Governor-General  after  Confederation,  1867, 
Lord  Monck. 


FISHERIES  FACTS 

The  territorial  fishing  grounds  of  Canada,  ex- 
tending from  Bay  of  Fundy  to  strait  of  Belle  Isle  on 
Atlanitic  coast,  and  from  the  Fraser  river  to  Princ« 
Rupert  on  the  Pacific  coat,  with  about  one-quarter  of 
a  million  square  miles*  of  fresh  water  in  tiie  interior, 
constitute  not  only  the  most  extensive,  but  the  most 
abundantly  stocked  commercial  fieihing  waters  in  the 
worl^ 

Oaiiada'fl  fishery  production,  1909-10,  $29,629,169 
— ^higiiest  on  record;  increase  of  $4,178,082  in  a  year. 

Fkhery  exports  in  1909-10,  $15,663,162,  viz., 
$5,136^15  to  Great  Britain;  $4,627,051  to  U.  S.; 
$5,89J^^96  to  other  countries. 

Britisli  Columbia  comes  firat  in  fishing  industry, 
$10,314,775;  Nova  Scotia  second,  $8,081,111;  New 
Brunswick  third,  $4,676,315;  Ontario  fourth,  $2,177, 
813;  Ouebec  fifth,  $1,808,436;  P.  E.  I.  sixth,  $1,197,- 
556. 

Oanada^s  fishery  equipment  is  worth   $17,357,932, 

Total  value  of  fisiher'.es  in  Canada,  1870  to  1909, 
732  millions. 

Nova  Scotia  leads  with  278  millions.  New  Bruns- 
wick 138  millions,  British  Columbia,  128  millions, 
Quebec,  78  millions,  Ontario,  49  millions. 

Canada  has  a  fisihing  fleeit  of  1,723  vessels,  and 
41,170  boaits,  manned  by  68,663  men.  21,694  employ- 
ed on  slhore.     Total.  90,357. 
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•Truth  is  always  green/* — Spanish   Proverb. 


HIGHEST  ON  RECORD  FACTS 

Canada's  trade,  1909-10,  $693,211,211. 

Canada's  mining  production  (1909):  $90,400,000. 

Canada's   fishery   production,   1909-10,   $29,629,169. 

Canada's   post-office    business,   456,085,000    letters, 

Canada's   Government   revenue,   $101,503,710. 

247,378  vessels  trading  between  Canada  and  U.S., 
and  in  coasting  trade,  1910;   tonnage   101,318,917. 

Canada's  drink  bill,  1909-10,  $73,515,757. 

Canada's  tobacco  consumption:  Cigars,  205,820,- 
951;   cigarettes,  469,711,091. 

Ganadg  's    borrowings,    1910,    $215,338,500. 

Canada  *b  buildings,  1910,  17  cities,  $94,326,219. 

Canada's  estimated  manufacturing  output,  1910, 
cne  billion  dollars. 

Western  land  sales,  Government  and  railways,  1909- 
10,  averaged  $13.36  per  acre-^highest  on  record. 

Canada's  lumber  cut,  1909,  value,  $62,819,477. 

1910  was  a  banner  year  in  Canada's  nickel  in- 
dustry. 

1910  was  Canada's  banner  railway  year  in  traffic 
and  earnings  (see  under  '* Railways"). 

Canada's  people's  savings,  $915,892,503,  or  $122 
per  head — highest  of  any  country. 

Canada's  bank  deposits,  Oct.,  1910,  $829,855,337, 
highest  on  record. 

HISTORIC   CANADIAN   FACTS. 

1497.  June  24.  Canada  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot. 

1534.  Explored  by  Jacques  Cartier. 

1603.  Champlain   visits  Canada. 

1605.  Port  Royal    (Annapolis)    founded. 

1608.  Quebec  founded  by  Champlain. 

1663.  French  government  established  in  Canada. 

1713.  Acadia   became   British. 

1754.  Halifax  founded  by  British. 
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"Truth  fears  nothing  but  concealment." 

1750.  Conquest  of  New  France  by  British  forces 
under  Wolfe. 

1763.  Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  New  France  to  Eng- 
land. 

1763.  By  Treaty  of  Paris,  all  of  Canada  became 
British  territory. 

1774.  Quebec  Act  passed  guaranteeing  certain 
privileges  to  the  French-Canadians. 

1784.  First  arrival  in  Canada  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists. 

1791.  Division  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

1841.  Above  provinces  joined  under  Union  Act. 

1812-14.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

1867.  Federation  of  Canadian  provinces  by 
British  North  America  Act. 

1869.  Territorial  rights  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
purchased. 

1870.  Manitoba  formed  and  admitted  to  Do- 
minion. 

1871.  British   Columbia  admitted. 
1873.  Prince  Edward  Island  admitted. 
1905.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  formed. 

IMMIGRATION   FACTS 

'*  Canada's  1910  immigration  of  325,000,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  ever  known.  Both  in  quality  and 
quantity  it  far  surpasses  that  of  1909.  *' — J.  Bruce 
Walker. 

64  nationalities  were  represented  in  1909-10  immi- 
gration of  208,794. 

One-half  of  1909-10  immigrants,  or  100,337,  were 
of  the  farming  class.  36,407  general  laborers,  31,120 
mechanics,  12,168  clerks,  traders,  etc,  6,168  miners,  and 
13,357  not  classified. 

Deportation  of  immigrants,  1902-10:  3,883  (724  in 
19090)^  ojCA  were  from  British  Isles. 


"Trath  admits  not  of  greater  and  less.** — Wilkins. 

ARRIVALS—             British  Foreign  US.  Total. 

1896-7     11,383  7,921  2,412  21,716 

1897-8    11,173  11,608  9,119  31,900 

1898-9 10,660  21,938  11,945  44,543 

1899-1900    5,141  10,211  8,543  23,895 

1900-1     11,810  19,352  17,987  49,149 

1901-2    17,259  23,732  26,388  67,379 

1902-3     41,792  37,099  49,473  128,364 

1903-4     50,374  34,785  45,171  130,330 

1904-5     65,359  37,255  43,652  146,266 

1905-6     86,796  44,349  57,919  189,064 

1906-7  (9  mos.)   . . .   55,791  34,217  34,659  124,667 

1907-8    120,182  83,975  58,312  262,469 

1908-9     52,901  34,175  59,832  146,908 

1909-10    59,790  45,206  103,798  208,794 


600,411     445,823     529,210    1,575,444 

10  years  ago  85  per  cent,  of  immigrants  coming  to 
Canada  spoke  English;  now  70  per  cent.  If  same  rater 
of  decrease  keeps  up  the  percentage  will  be  reduced  to 
50  per  cent. 

For  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  103,798  immi- 
grants from  United  States  settled  in  Canada,  and 
74,912  immigrants  from  Canada  settled  in  United 
States. 

Canada  ^s  total  immigration,  13  years,  1897-1910, 
1,575,445  (one-fifth  of  present  population). 

Canada  homesteaded  32  per  cent,  of  continental, 
42  per  cent,  of  United  States  arrivals  during  above 
period.     English  and  Scotch,  22  per  cent.  each. 

Canada's  immigration  expenditure,  1897-1910,  13 
years,  $8,919,834,  or  $5.63  per  head  of  1,575,445  immi- 
grants. Expenditure,  1909-10,  $960,676,  or  $4.40  per 
head. 

The  wealth  to  be  taken  to  Canada  by  Americans 
in  1910  would  build  a  fleet  of  20  Dreadnaughts,  or  a 
transcontinental  railway. 
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"Truth  l8  tho  daughter  of  time.' 


Canada's  immigration  of  209,000,  1909-10,  was  2.92 
p?r  cent,  of  population;  the  1,035,500  to  United  States. 
1.15  per  cent,  of  population. 

Canada's  total  immigration,  10  years,  40  per  cent. 
British,  321/^  per  cent.  United  States,  27M>  per  cent. 
non-Anglo-Saxon. 

Chinese  head  tax  receipts,  1909-10,  $813,003;  re- 
funds, $424,550.  Total  number  who  paid  tax,  1S86- 
1910,  49,272;  exempts,  3,244.  Registration  for  leave, 
41,306. 

Settlers^  effects  from  U.  S.  into  Canada:  1905, 
$5,359,000;  1906,  $7,169,000;  1907,  $4,062,000  (9  mos.); 
1908,  6,818,999;  1909,  $5,761,000.     Total,  $25,169,999.     . 

Settlers'  effects  from  Canada  into  U.  S.:  1905,  $1,- 
316,000;  1906,  $1,616,000;  1907,  $1,200,000  (9  mos.); 
1908,  $1,830,000;  1909,  $1,665,000.     Total,  $7,627,000. 

Canada's  immigration,  calendar  year  1910,  300,000; 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  1909.  75  per  cent.  English- 
speaking.     Estimate  for  1911,  400,000. 

INSURANCE     FACTS. 
LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Total  amount  effected  in  Canada,  1875-1909,  $1,760,- 
077,317.     Total  premium  income,  $367,877,106. 

Life  insurance  in  force  in  Canada,  Dec.  31,  1909, 
$780,356,980 — largest  on  record.  Doubled  in  10  years. 
With  23  Canadian  companies,  $515,415,437;  6  British 
$46,985,192;  11  American,  $217,956,351.  Increase  of  60 
millions  over  1908.     Number  of  policies,  452,711. 

Of  total  of  $780,356,980,  Canadian  companies  carry 
$515,415,437;  British,  $46,985,192;  American,  $217,- 
956,351. 

Premiums,  $26,506,385,  viz.:  Canadian  companies. 
$17,438,870;  British,  $1,590,656;  American,  $7,476,859. 

Life  insurance  effected  in  1909,  $131,739,078,    ;iz.: 

Paid  to  policyholders,  1909,  $16,382,135. 

Payments  to  policyholders,  1879-1909,  was  51.98  per 
cent,  of  premium  income. 
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"Truth  may  be  smotnerac  Dut  not  extinguished." 

— German    Proverb 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Canada's  fire  insurance  data  ind^ates  a  rapid 
growth  in  her  wealth.  In  a  decade  the  insured  pro- 
perty in  Canada  grew  from  $900^000,000  to  double  that 
Bum. 

Amount  in  force  Dec.  31,  1909,  $1,863,459,522. 
With  Canadian  companies,  $473,917,613;  British,  $1,- 
059,251,521;  American,  $330,290,388.  Policies  in  force, 
1,025,371. 

Gross  amount  of  risks  taken  in  1909,  $1,579,975,867. 
Premiums,  22,293,633. 

Total  fire  losses  paid  in  Canada  in  1909,  $8,646,826. 
Premiums,  $17,049,474. 

18  British  companies  have  832  millions  fire  in- 
surance in  Canada;  23  Canadian,  455  millions;  14  U.S., 
292  millions. 

Fire  insurance  premiums  in  41  years,  280  millions. 
Net  losses  paid,  180  millions,  or  64.21  per  cent. 

Of  the  280  millions,  218  millions  were  premiums  to 
British  and  American  companies. 

16  Canadian  fire  companies  operate  in  foreign 
lands.    Risks  taken,  1909,  $620,829,740. 

Loss  ra-te  for  1909  of  50.72  was  13.49  below  41-year 
average. 

Canadian  companies  premiums,  1875-1909,  $163,408,- 
192;  losses  paid,  $112,042,510. 

''Out  of  every  $100  of  wealth  created  by  builders 
and  other  producers,  $8  worth  goes  up  in  smoke.'' 

Canada's  fire  insurance  has  doubled  in  a  decade. 
OTHER  INSURANCE. 

144  insurance  companies  of  all  kinds  operate  in 
Canada.     Government  and  trustee  deposits,  $73,878,258. 

10  guarantee  companies  did  business  of  84  mil- 
lions in  1909.     Premiums,  $280,354. 

17  Canadian  accident  companies.  Premiums,  1909, 
$1,642,403;  losses  paid,  $517,669. 
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''Beauty  is  truth — truth  beauty.*' — John  Keats. 

15  employers'  liability  companies  have  net  insur- 
ance of  56  millions. 

4  assessment  companies  have  $130,854,810  insur- 
ance. 

To-tal  premiums  received,  1909,  in  Canada  for  aM 
forms  of  insurance,  $50,232,692,  viz.,  $25,552,695  by 
Canadian  companies,  $24,649,907  by  others. 

Canada  has  84  Building  Societies  and  Loan  and 
Trust  companies.  Paid  up  capital,  $55,673,986.  Be- 
posits,  $27,772,937.  Assets,  $300,494,306.  Lriabilities, 
$300,299,219. 

MANITOBA  FACTS. 

Manitoba  firs-t  settled  in  1811  by  125  Scotch 
settlers  under  Selkirk. 

Winnipeg     will   have   a   population   of   1,000,000      and 
Manitoba  6,000,000."— Hon.   E.  P.  Kobiin. 

Manitoba's  area,  73,732  square  miles;  area  when 
extended,  252,211. 

Population,  1871,  25,228;   1901,  255,211;   1906,  360,- 

000;   1909,  466,268;   1911,  496,111. 

Value  of  field  crops,  1910  (Census  Bureau  esti- 
mate), $55,206,000'. 

Threshing  outfits  in  operation,  2,421. 

Value  of  new  farm  buildings,  1909,$2;589,7180. 

Average  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $28.94. 

Manitoba  has  179,053  horses,  287,807  cattle,  177.- 
900  pigs,   and  41,494  sheep    (1905). 

Manitoba  has  41,109,089  acres  of  land,  and  6,019,- 
200  of  water.  25,000,000  acres  unoccupied.  Percentage 
of  cultivated  to  arable  land,  20  per  cent. 

45,260  people  occupied  15,889,832  acres  in  1906, 
36,141   farms  in   1906. 
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•*For  truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe." — Byron. 


Value  of  factory  products,   1905,  $27,857,386. 

Yield  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  277,021,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  364,279,000  bushels  in  1909. 

700   students   enrolled  in   University   of  Manitoba. 
Manitoba's  railway  mileage,  3,221. 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  invested 
nearly  $10,000,000  in  ownership  of  telephones. 

Manitoba  has  25,000  subscribers,  including  9,000 
farmers'  phones.     Total  mileage,  5,180. 

Manitoba   Government   issued,    1909,    $762,000    for 

telephone   bonds,    and   $1,000,000   for   drainage  bonds. 

Manitoba  grain  area,  5,381,283  acres —  increase  of 

743,786    over   1909.     In    1900,   2,162,152    acres.     Wheat 

area,  1910,  3,118,092. 

WINNIPEG. 

Winnipeg — ^^third  city  in  Canada. 

Winnipeg,  35  years  ago  a  Hudson's  Bay  trading 
post,  now  ranks  fourth  in  Canada's  industrial  centres. 
Manufacturing  output,  1905,  SV2  millions;  output,  1910, 
36  millions;  increase  of  400  per  ceut.  in  10  years; 236 
factories  and  shops,  employing  15,000. 

Population,  1870,  215;  1902,  48,411;  1910,  160,000 
per  assessment   roll. 

Building  permits,  1901,  $1,708,557;  1910,  $15,106,- 
450. 

.     Winnipeg  customs  receipts,  1909-10,  $4,999,238,  90 
per  cent,  of  all  Manitoba. 

Winnipeg's  population,  per  1911  Directory,  200,- 
000. 

Number  of  buildings,  1901,  796;   1909,  2,942. 

Value  of  new  buildings  last  7  years,  70  millions. 

Miles  of  graded  streets,  320.  (130  miles  paved). 
Sewers,  140;  water  mains,  148. 

Winnipeg  has  29  parks,  of  506  acres;  132  police- 
men, 135  firemen,  122  churches,  and  45  publications. 
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••Truth  shall  ever   come  uppermost." — Chas.   Mackay. 

Winnipeg  has  22  pair  of  railway  tracks  radiating 
from  it;   3,600  railway  employees. 

Winnipeg  has  23  banks,  with  44  branches. 

Winnipeg  Manufacturers^  Association,  third 
largest  in  Canada. 

Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  8,000  members. 

Winnipeg's  commercial  field  largest  in  Canada, 
fevered  by  12,000  miles  of  railways. 

Winnipeg  is  greatest  grain  market  on  American 
Continent.  Daily  milling  capacity  tributary,  40,000 
barrels. 

88  million  bushels  of  grain  inspected,  1909-10. 

Winnipeg  owns  its  water  and  light  system,  quar- 
ries, asphalt  plant,  and  water  power  development  of 
60,000  H.P. 

Winnipeg  bank  clearings  in  1902  were  $188,370,- 
000;  they  reacihed  $504,585,914,  and  in  1910,  $952,415,- 
182. 

Winnipeg  has  an  annual  wholesale  turnover  of 
$100,000,000.     2,000    commercial   travellers. 

Winnipeg  has  15,490  telephones., 

Winnipeg's  annual  freight  tonnage,  2,000,000 
tons. 

Winnipeg  has  33  schools,  330  teachers,  17,000 
daily  attendance,  $2,500,000  invested  in  school  pro- 
perty. 

Winnipeg's  death  rate,  190,  11.9  per  thousand,  one 
of  the  lowest  on  the  continent. 

Winnipeg's  assessment:  1900,  $25,077,400;  1902, 
$28,615,810;  1905,  $62,727,630;  1906,  $80,511,727;  1909, 
1909,  770,449,322;  1910,  $953,415,182. 

Bank  clearings  of  5  Western  cities  for  1910,  $1,- 
721,000,000,  as  compared  with  $1,218,000,000  in  1909, 
and  $956,000,000  in  1908.  Nearly  double  in  two  years. 
G.T.P.  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  a  distance 
of  793  miles,  opened  up  approximately  fifteen  mil- 
lion acres  of  valuable  agricultural   lands. 
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"Truth  l8  mighty  and  will  prevail." 


MANUFACTURES  FACTS. 

Canada  exported,  1909-1910,  $31,494,916  of  hom« 
manufactures. 

Canada  lias,  it  is  estimated,  received  $225,000,000 
of  U.  S.  capital  in  establisihing  brancli  factories. 

Canadian  Manufacturers^  Association  has  2,608 
members   (Toronto,  661;   Montreal,  500). 

Canada's  manufacturers  sell  twenty-nine- thirtieth* 
of  their  goods  in  Canada;  the  farmers  sell  two-third« 
of  their  production  in  Canada. 

Value  of  manufacturing  products  per  head,  cen- 
sus of  1905,  $115. 

Timber,  lumber  and  their  manufactures  represent- 
ed, 1905,  capital  of  148  millions;  metal  and  products 
(other  than  steel),  104  millions;  food  products,  8^ 
millions,  textiles,  73  millions;  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts,  60  millions. 

Ontario  increase  in  manufacturing,  1900-1905,  51 
per  cent.;  Quebec,  26.7;  British  Columbia,  94.7;  Nova 
Scotia,  38;  New  Brunswick,  5.5;  Manitoba,  113.8;  and 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  287.7. 

Montreal  first  among  cities  in  capital  and  pro- 
ducts, 1906,  Toronto  second,  Hamilton  third,  Winni- 
peg fourth. 

Canada  had,  1905,  292  different  kinds  of  indus- 
tries,  with   15,796  reported   industrial   establishments. 

Capital  employed  in  manufacturing  industries, 
1900,  $446',916',487;  1905,  $846,585,023);  1911,  estimat- 
ed at  $1,000,000,000. 

Value  of  production,  1900,  $481,053,375;  1905, 
$718,352;  1911,  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000. 

Artisans  and  work  people  employed,  IWl,  435,- 
000;  wage  bill,  $250,000,000. 

Canada  has  140,000  telephones  (32,000  in  Toronto). 
Strikes  and  lockouts,  1909,  69 — smallest  number  in 
9  year«.    Total,  1901-9,  1,002. 
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"Truth  of  any  kind  whatsoever  makes  great  writing." — Hunt. 


MARINE  AND  NAVIGATION  FACTS. 

Canada  ranks  tentih  in  world's   tonnage. 

Canada  had,  Dec.  31sit,  1909,  7,768  vessels,  regis- 
tered tonnage  718,530;  increase  of  166  vessels  in  one 
year. 

Total  value  of  registered  tonnage,  $21,556,590. 

Canada  built  327  vessels  in  1909.  Value  of  ton- 
nage, $1,138,700. 

Canada  ihas  a  government  fleet  of  59  crafts,  in- 
cluding 10  fisheries  cruisers.  4  graving  docks,,  34  life 
saving  stations  and  445  meteorological  stations. 

$10,709,993   spent   on   St.   Lawrence   ship   channel. 

Canada's  Soo  Canal  traffic,  1909  season  of  8 
months,  57,985,149  tons;  Suez  Canal,  all  of  1909,  15,- 
407,527  tons. 

Canada's  canals  traffic,  1910,  45,593,305  tons;  in- 
crease of  9,987,407  over  1909. 

The  ** Midland  Prince"  broke  all  records  in  grain 
cargoes  on  July  ^t^h,  1910,  by  sailing  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam with  523,251  bushels  of  oats. 

There  are  111  vessels  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade 
over  500  feet  in  length,  and  157  between  400  and  500 
feet  in  length. 

There  were  carried  down  the  lakes  during  1909, 
113,253,561  bushels  of  wheat,  and  over  46,500,000 
bushels  of  grain  oither  than  wheat. 

Canada  expends  $^,127,943  on  lighthouse  and 
coast  service,  and  $803,922  on  ocean  and  river  ser- 
vice. 

Canada  proposes  to  build  a  new  $30,000,000  Wel- 
land  ship  canal,  27  miles  long,  accommodating  ships 
800  feet  long. 

Vessels  trading,  1910,  on  lakes  and  rivers  be- 
tween Canada  and  United  States,  and  vessels  employ- 
ed in  coasting  trade,  247,378.  Tonnage,  101,318,919— 
highest  on  record. 
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••The  truth  shaU  be  thy  servant." — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

M-arifcime  Provinces,  field  crop  value,  1910,  $50,150,- 
000. 

18,143  imanigranits  of  1909-10  arrived  at  Halifax 
port,  and  12,796  at  St.  Joihn,  itotalling  30,939,  or  15  per 
cent,  of  total. 

St.  J&hn  apple  shipments,  1909-1910,  69,950  barrels 
and  4,956  boxes. 

St.  John's  shipping,  1910,  2,388  vessels.  Tonnage, 
^,042,249. 

Maritime  Provinces,  timber  cut,  1909,  666,628  mil- 
lion  feet   b.m.     Value,   $8,663,091. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick   made  a  separate   province  in  1784. 

**New  Brunswick  is  just  entering  on  a  new  era  of 
material  development,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next 
half-century  should  achieve  such  a  degree  of  progress 
as  to  place  it  pre-eminent  among  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces of   Canada." — Lieut. -Governor  Tweedie. 

628  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  S26,- 
792,698;  products,  $22,133,951i;  employees,  19,426. 
(1905). 

New  Brunswick  has  1,942  teachers  and  67,786  pu- 
pils  enrolled. 

Average  value  of  occupied  farm  lands,  $23.77. 

Two-thirds  of  New  Brunswick  is  covered  with  for- 
est.    Estimated  area,    7,500,000  acres. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

1910  was  one  of  the  best  years  that  the  farmers  of 
Nova  Scottia  have  experienced.  Nova  Scotia  produced 
during  1910:  Hay,  1,266,160  tons;  Oats,  5,550,200  bus.; 
wiheat,  534,255  bus.;  barley,  316,000  bus.;  buckwheat, 
486,000  bus.;  beans,  65,1000  bus.;  peas,  31,500  bus.; 
potatoes,  7,280,0000  bus.;  turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  11,- 
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"Truth  is  tlie  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep." — Ohaucer. 

550,000  bus.;  forage  crops  and  fodder  corn,  40,250; 
apples  for  -home  and  foreign  consumption,  225,000 
bbls.  Increase  in  everytnmg  except  apples  and  patatoes. 
Value  of  above,  with  apples,  fruit  and  live  stock  pro- 
ducts, $31,562,605. 

Nova  Scotia  ^s  products,  1910  (Halifax  jtierald 
estimate),  $123,000,000,  viz.:  manufactures,  minerals 
and  shipping,  $82,564,000;  agriculture  and  fisheries, 
$41,062,605. 

Nova  Scotia  has  1,344  milse  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion and  216  more  contracted  for.  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
control  432  miles  of  the  total. 

Nova  Scotia's  coal  shipments,  1910,  5,321,000  tons 
— increase  of  744,000  tons  in  a  year. 

Halifax  exports,  1909-10,  $10,015,509;  imports,  $8,- 
407,269.     Value  of  goods  manufactured,  $16,000,000. 

Halifax  shipping  returns  show  increase  in  last  3 
years.     2,152  vessels,  in  1910;   tonnage,  2,342,463. 

PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Described  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534,  as,  *'A  low 
and  beautiful  land,'*  at  the  front  door  of  the  Dom- 
inion. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Canada's  million-acre 
farm. 

80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; 85  per  cent,  of  its  area  occupied. 

P.  E.  I's.  climate  makes  it  a  paradise  for  the 
touri&t. 

Prince  Edward  Island  so  named  in  1799.  Joined 
Confederation   in   1873. 

Population,  1775,  1,500;  1901,  103,000. 

Oharlottetown 's  population,  12,500. 

285  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  $1,- 
680,541;  products,  $1,851,615;  employees,  2,919,  (1905). 
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•Tact  is  better  tHan  fiction,  If  only  we  get  It  pure." 

— Emerson. 


MILITIA  AND  DEFENCE  FACTS. 

Canada ^s  Eoyal  North- West  Mounted  Police:  649 
officers  and  men  and'  545  horses.  11  divisional  posts 
and  183  detachments;  covering  entire  area  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  the  Yukon;  from  the  U.  S.  boundary  to 
Arctic  Ocean.  10,489  indictable  offences  dealt  with 
last  year. 

Canada's  permanent  force:  192  officers,  2,652 
rank  and  file.  Trained  in  militia  camps  of  1910,  2,904 
officers,  7,505  non-com.  officers  and  26,519  men. 

Canada  has  215  cadet  corps  with  15,000  boy 
members,  and  5,000  boy  Scouts. 

Canada  spent,  on  militia,  1909-10,  $6,656,563. 

Canada  is  spending  on  land  and  naval  defence  $1.30 
per  head  as  against  Austria's  $2  per  head,  New  Zea- 
land's $1.60  per  head,  and  America's  $2.50  per  head. 

Canada's  naval  defence  proposals:  11  vessels  (5 
cruisers,  6  destroyers) ;  establishment  of  naval  college, 
and  a  force  of  permanent,  volunteer  and  resery* 
corps.     Naval   estimates,   1910-11,   $3,831,500. 

MINING  FACTS. 

Canada's  mineral  exports,  1909-10,  $40,087,017. 

Canada  possesses  all  the  valuable  minerals. 

Canada  leads  in  nickel,  asbestos  and  corundum. 

Canada  ranks  eighth  among  world's  pig  iron  pr**- 
ducing  countries.  Production,  1909,  757,162  tons;  valu<», 
$9,581,864.     Increase  over  1908,  20  per  cent. 

Cobalt  turns  out  one-eighth  of  world's  silver  pro- 
duction. 

Yukon  gold  production,  1909-10,  $3,594,251.  Total 
1897-1910,  $89,838,170. 

Canada's  iron  and  steel  industries  employ  12,662, 
and  in  coal  operations  of  same  companies,  10,914. 

Canada's  iron  and  steel  plants,  iron  mines  and 
connected  coal  properties  have  had  nearly  $60,000,- 
000  expended  on  them  since  1887. 
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*X  am  about  to  sing  of  facts." — Ovid. 


Canada's  mineral  production,  1909,  $90,415,763. 
More  than  doubled  in  12  years. 

Canada's  gold  production,  1909,  $9,790,000.  Total, 
since  1886,  $218,224,449. 

Canada's  silver  production,  1909,  $14,358,310. 
Total,  since  1886,  $70,139,253. 

Canada's  silver  production,  1909,  $14,358,310. 
Total,  since  1886,  $70,139,253. 

Canada's  copper  production,  1909,  $7,018,213. 
Total,  since  1886,  $84,972,099. 

Canada's  nickel  production,  1909,  $9,461,877.  Total 
since  1889,  $83,273,837. 

Canada's  lead  production,  1909,  $1,959,448.  Total 
since  1887,  $25,368,201. 

Canada's  pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore,  1909,  $2,222,- 
215.     Total  since  1900,  $13,311,436. 

Canada's  grand  total,  metallic  minerals,  as  above, 
1886-1909,  $495,189,  265. 

The  average  yearly  death  rate  in  coal  mines  in 
Canada  during  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  1908  was  9.21 
per  1,000,  while  the  death  rate  in  England  was  only 
2.24  per  1,000  from  1873  to  1882,  and  1.25  per  1,000 
in  the  &vq  years  from  1903  to  19a7. 

Canada's  steel  ingots  and  castings,  1909,  754,719 
tons;  valwe,  $14,359,800.  Increase  over  1908,  28  per 
cent. 

ONTARIO  FACTS. 

The  Province  is  seventy-eight  thousand  square 
miles,  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  and  covers  an  area 
of  two  hundred  thousand. 

It  extends  from  the  United  States  on  the  south, 
to  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  750  miles. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  only  48  miles  from  Mont- 
real, the  western  is  only  81  miles  from  Winnipeg.  The 
intervening  distance  by  rail  is  1,285  miles. 
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"A  fact  is  a  great  thing.*' — Cnrlyle. 


Its  southern  boundary  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  south  of  France. 

There  are  about  20  million  acres  of  good  arable 
land  left  for  settlement,  south  of  the  50th  parallel  of 
latitude. 

In  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Province  there 
are  175,000  farms,  valued  at  from  $1,000  to  $50,000 
and  over. 

The  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  increased 
60  per  cent,  during  15  years. 

Ontario's  population,  1909  (per  Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries), 2,289,438.  Assessment,  $1,253,980,739.  Taxes, 
$22,386,617,  or  $9.78  per  head. 

Ontario's  area,  126,000,000  acres.  Disposed  of, 
only  20  per  cent.,  or  25,433,084  acres.  Still  in  the 
Crown,  100,566,916  acres.  Area  patented  or  leased  for 
mining  purposes,  900,000  acres.  Estimate  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1909. 

Ontario  live  stock  on  hand  July  1,  1910:  Horses, 
724,384;  milch  cows,  1,052,796;  other  cattle,  1,514,332; 
sheep  and  lambs,  1,065,101;  swine,  1,561,042;  poultry, 
12,460,787. 

Ontario  live  stock  sold  or  slaughtered,  year  ending 
June  30,  1910:  horses,  97,900;  cattle,  817,239;  sheep, 
512,909;   swine,   1,844,405;    poultry,   4,164,715. 

Ontario  wool  clip,  1910,  594,529  fleeces,  or  4,040,- 
300  pounds. 

Ontario   has   100,000   bee   colonies. 

Ontario  ranks  higher  than  any  other  Province 
in  field  crops,  being  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
fully  double  that  of  the  next  important,  and  greater 
than  the  three  grain-growing  Provinces  of  the  North- 
west combined,  viz.,  $204,002,000. 

New  or  Nortliern  Ontario  alone,  with  area  of  140,- 
000  square  miles,  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles. 

1,285  miles  of  the  C.P.R.  main  line  passes  through 
Ontario. 
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"The  emphasis  of  facts  bas  nothing  to  do  with  time." 

— Emerson. 

Ontario's  dairy  industry  value,  1909,  $31,000,000. 
97  creameries  and  1,777  cheese  factories.  35  Govern- 
»>^nt  dairy  industries. 

Three-quarters  of  the  dairy  product  of  Canada 
comes  from  Ontario. 

Milk  delivered  at  cheese  factories,  1,661,039,751 
lbs.;  cheese  production  therefrom,  120,624,436  lbs.; 
value  of  cheese,  $13,106,919.  Butter  made  at  cream- 
eries, 9,895,109  lbs;  value  of  butter,  $2,355,170.  Value 
of  milk  and  buter  made  on  farms,  over  $10,000,000. 

Average  value  of  Ontario  dairy  products  for  the 
past  5  years  is  at  least  $30,000,000,  and  in  two  or  three 
banner  years,  $35,000,000. 

South  Ontario  has  338,255  acres  of  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  small  fruits,  including  14,000  acres  of  vine- 
yard. 

There  are  7,000,000  apple  trees,  bearing  in  a  good 
season.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  one  barrel  of  packed 
apples  per  tree. 

The  yield  of  apples  in  one  year  exceeded  35,000,- 
000  buahels.  From  700,000  to  1,000,000  barrels  are 
exported^,  annually  to  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isle«,  chiefly  to  the  latter,  while  200,000  to  300,- 
000  go  t®  the  prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  product  of  grapes  is  about  20,000  tons  per 
year,  valued  at  from  $750,000   to   $1,000,000. 

Ontario  raises  peaches  to  perfection. 

The  Province  produces  75  per  cent,  of  all  fruits 
grown  in  Canada,  60  per  cent,  of  the  plums,  70  per 
cent,  of  the  apples,  80  per  cent,  of  the  small  fruits  and 
pears,  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  peaches  and  grapes. 

There  are  64  factories  in  the  Province  for  canning 
and  preserving  fruit. 

Ontario  produced,  1909,  41  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
total  mining  production,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  metallic 
productioiL 
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"The  seal  of  truth  Is  simplicity.** — Boerhave. 

Ontario's  mining  production,  1909,  $32,981,375;  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent,  over  1908.  Highest  on  record. 
Of  above,  metallic  production,  $22,928,496,  viz.,  gold, 
$32,445;  silver,  $12,464,722;  cobalt,  $94,965;  nickel, 
$2,790,798;  copper,  $1,127,015;  iron  ore,  $645,622;  pig 
iron,  $6,301,528;  zinc  ore,  $8,950.  Non-metallic,  $10,- 
052,879,  Portland  cement  leading  with  $2,897,348;  brick, 
$1,916,147;  natural  gas,  $1,188,179. 

Ontario  incorporated  282  mining  companies  in  1909, 
normal  capital  of  $236,883,000. 

Cobalt  total  production  value,  1909,  $12,617,580; 
for  6  years,  1904-1909,  $33,577,070— $32,881,865  being 
silver. 

15  Cobalt  mining  companies  have  paid  $14,526,068 
in  dividends. 

Cobalt  mines  and  camps  employ  4,762  men;  wages, 
$3,454,242. 

Ontario's  lumber  cut,  1909,  reported  by  976  mills, 
1,519,080  million  feet  b.m.  Value,  $30,050,344—39  per 
cent,  of  all  Canada  cut. 

Ontario  has  400  independent  telephone  systems 
furnishing  service  to  50,000  subscribers.  Capital  in- 
vested, $2,500,000. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College:  Total  enrollment, 
1909-10,  1,024  (including  219  in  domestic  science). 

Ontario  received,  1909-10,  46,129  of  the  total  im- 
migration into  Canada. 


OTTAWA. 

Building   permits,    1910,    $7,000,000;    customs    col- 
sctions,    1910,    $1,258,788;    1909,    $1,097,985.^ 

Assessment,  $63,2^2,606.     Increase  of  $9,221,428. 
Population,   83,360.     Increase   of   2,742. 


"Trutn   iB   simple  and  nalLed." — 8ir  P.   Sidney. 

TORONTO. 

Toronto   founded  as  a  French   trading  post,   1749. 
Chosen  as  provincial  capital,  1792.     Incorporated  as  a 
city,  1834,  population  9,254. 
•     Streets  gas  lighted,  1840.     First  electric  cars,  1892. 

254  churches,  110  ho-tels,  7  theatres,  9  hospitals. 

40  parks  and  gardens  covering  1,640  acres,  298 
miles  of  sewers.  Trunk  sewer  to  cost  $2,400,000  being 
built, 

Toronto  has  33  banks,  5  trust  companies  and  76 
insurance  companies. 

150  passenger  trains  run  in  and  out  of  Toronto  each 
day.    There  are  287  miles  of  railway  sidings. 

Public  schools,  74;  pupils,  46,956;  teachers,  890. 
Separate  schools,  19;  pupils,  6,474;  teachers,  110.  One 
technical  school,  51  teachers;  7  high  schools,  78 
teachers. 

1909,  births,  7,839;  marriages,  3,905;  deaths,  5,188. 

Toronto's  waterworks  system  has  cost  $7,000,000. 
Water  filtration  plant  will  cost  $750,000.  371  miles  of 
water  maias  and  71,068  water  services.  Waterworlta 
revenue,  $641,442. 

Toronto 's  net  debt,  $26,649,397,  or  $81.91  per  head. 
Assets,  $25,000,000. 

Exemptions,  38  millions. 

Toronto 's  City  Hall  cost  $2,344,992.  Educational 
institu;tion«,  $4,013,383.  Aid  to  railways,  $1,483,717. 
Fire  protection,  $812,772.     Hospital  grants,  $476,130. 

Toronto's  customs  receipts,  1909-10,  $12,650,999 
(one-half  of  Ontario's  receipts;  one-fifth  of  all  Canada's 
receipts), 

Toronto's  customs  collections,  calender  year  1910, 
$14,075,000.  Increase  of  $2,275,000  over  1909.  Value 
of  goods  imported,  $84,000,000;  $70,000,000  in  1909. 

Toronto's  buildings,  1910,  $21,127,783 — highest  on 
record. 
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•Tacts    are    facts." — Smollett. 


Toronto's  10-year  growth:  In  1900  the  assessment 
was  $125,736,009;  1910,  $309,147,053;  increase  of  $183,- 
1900,  192,207;  1910,  341,991;  increase  of  149,084,  or  77 
per  cent.  Area  in  1900,  17.17  square  miles;  1910,  30.2 
square  miles;  increase  of  13.03  square  miles,  or  75  per 
cent.  In  1900  259.12  miles  of  street,  181.86  miles  being 
paved,  and  77.26  miles  unpaved.  In  1910  407.57  miles 
of  street,  of  which  262.13  miles  are  paved  and  145.44 
miles  unpaved. 

Toronto  Street  Railway  revenue,  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  1910,  $4,192,015;  increase  of  $416,996. 

Toronto's  street  railway  sihare,  1910,  $679,337. 

Toronto's  Board  of  Trade  has  1,450  members. 

Toronto  assessment,  1911,  $306,604,744;  increase 
of  37,000,000  over  1910.  Population,  based  on  assess- 
ment, 341,991— increase  of  16,690  over  1910.  73,345 
houses — increase  of  7,534  in  a  year. 

Toronto  has  978  manufacturing  establishments 
with  a  capital  of  120  million,  employing  75,000  hands 
and  paying  forty  million  dollars  annually  in  wages. 

POPULATION  FACTS. 

Population  of  Canada,  March  31,  1911  (Census 
Bureau  estimate),  7,469,781. 

By  Provinces:  British  Columbia,  321,733;  Mari- 
time Provinces,  1,060,678;  Quebec,  2,154,034;  Mani- 
toba, 496,111;  Ontario,  2,687,861;  Alberta,  321,862;; 
Saskatchewan,  377,590';  Unorganized  Territories,  59,- 
050;    immigrants     not     shown     by   provinces,    10,862. 

Canada's  population  by  first  census  of  1665,  3,251; 
1698,  13,385;  1739,  42,701;  1763,  70,000;  1784,  113,- 
012;   1867,  3,500,000;    1901,  5,371,315. 

Canada  has  over  50  countries  and  nationalities 
represented  in  her  population,  and  has  more  than 
one-half  of  white  population  of  British  colonies. 

Population,  1901,  73  per  cent,  rural;  26  per  cent. 
urban;  40  per  cent,  in  centrei  of  8,000  and  over. 
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••Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding." — Burns. 


Canada  had  in  1901,  87  per  cent,  of  Canadian- 
born  people;  4,671,815;  8  per  cent,  of  British-born 
people,  405,815;  or  95  per  cent,  of  British-born  sub- 
jects, 5,077,398,  and  only  5  per  cent,  of  foreign-born 
people;  293,617;  86,404  foreign-born  population  are 
naturalized.  Canada  has  enfranchised  25  per  cent,  of 
her  people. 

One  out  of  every  3^  in  Canada  is  of  French  de- 
scent,   or  1,649,371   out  of  5,371,345   (1901). 

Quebec  Province  has  1,322,115  of  French  descent, 
Ontario  150,000,  the  West  10,000.  French-Canadians 
have  been  doubling  every  27  years  since  1783. 

U.  S.  census  of  1900  shows  1,181,255  from'  Can- 
ada, or  2,600,000,  including  those  of  one  Canadian 
parent.  11.4  per  cent,  of  U.  S.  foreign  population 
(1900)  is  Canadian.  In  50  years  3,250,000  Canadians 
have  gone  to  U.S. 

Total  of  130,485  have  become  naturalized  British 
subjects  in  Canada,  representing  43  nationalities. 
16,350  in  1910. 

Occupations  of  people  of  Canada,  account  taken 
1910,  of  1,615,431  males  and  250,698  females.  Engaged 
in  agriculture,  716,937;  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  389,873;  domestic  and  personal  occupation, 
277,755;  trade  and  transportation,  234,226. 

In  agricultural  industries,  out  of  707,997  males, 
72,696  received  wages,  but  out  of  8,940  females  only 
92  were  wage-earners.  In  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries  there  were  226,001  male  wage-earners  out 
of  319,921,  and  49,662  female  wage-earners  out  of 
70,852. 

Actual  wages  paid  amounted  to  $15,101,976  in  agri- 
cultural industries,  $100,708,217  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  $75,763,443  in  industries  of  trade 
and  transportation,  $47,696,641  in  domestic  and  personal 
occupations,  and  $25,749,101  to  those  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional oecupationB. 
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"In  this  life  we  want  nothing  but  facts." — Dickens. 

Total  wages  paid  in  all  the  industries  was  $284,- 
028,985,  and  reckoning  the  earnings  of  the  .  workers 
who  did  no't  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
their  respective  industries,  the  total  estimated  wages 
and  earnings  for  all  industries  amounted  to  $544,- 
408,234. 

Canada  has  110,000  Indians.  Value  of  crops,  1909, 
$1,477,997.    Canada  has  108,000  Jews. 

Canada  has  7,000  Doukhobors  in  41  villages. 

POST  OFFICE  FACTS. 

Canada  has  12,887  post  offices;  increase  of  408 
over  last  year;  only  3,638  in  1867;  increase  in  last  10 
years,  3,260. 

Letters  mailed,  456,085,000.  Increase  of  42 
miillions  in  a  year.  1868,  only  18  millions  all  told. 
Post  cards  mailed,  45  millions.  Government  letters, 
14,975,000,  87,000,000  pieces  tliird-class  matter,  7,000,- 
000  packages  fourth-class  ma/titer. 

Money  orderji  ajid  costal  notes  issued,  value,  $66, 
871,576.  Registered  letters,  $10,465,000. 

Grand  total,  all  kinds  of  letters,  cards  and  parcels, 
620,629,000.  Dead  letter  office  received  2,547,749 
letters,  books,  etc. 

Canada  ^s  postal  receipts,  $7,953,547  ,  surplus, 
$743,710. 

Postage  stamps  issued,  value,  $9,942,435;  increase 
of  8  per  cent,  over  1909. 

408  new  post  offices  and  441  postal  note  offices, 
were  opened. 

Canada  was  first  to  have  penny  postage  in  the 
Empire. 

Total  number  of  letters  posted  in  Ontario,  1909- 
10  was  203,448,000;  in  Quebec,  85,334,000;  Manitoba, 
43,068,000;  Nova  Scotia,  25,821,000;  Alberta,  20,822,- 
000;  Saskatchewan,  18,659,000;  New  Brunswick  17,- 
500,000;  British  Columbia,  37,266,000. 
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* 'Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  things  as  food  to  the  body." 

— Burke. 

Letters  by  cities:  Toronto,  1,709,493;  Montreal, 
1,063,228;  Winnipeg,  695,051;  Vancouver,  257,361; 
Ottawa,  210,139;  Hamilton,  202,921;  London,  145,- 
250;  HaHfax,  114,318;  St.  John,  111,074,  and  Calgary, 
125,749. 

Aggregate  milage  of  land  and  water  mail  routes, 
1,475,505  miles. 

1,133  Post  Office  savings  banks;  190,570  deposits 
received,  1909-10,  of  $8,816,511.  Amount  to  credit  of 
depositors,  $43,586,357.  $14,677,872  in  Government 
savings  banks.  $437,470,780  have  been  deposited  in 
Government  savings  banks,  1867-1910.  Interest  al- 
lowed,   $46,551,609.     Total,    $484,022,389. 

QUEBEC  FACTS. 

Eirst  part  of  New  France  founded  by  the  French 
in  1534.     Conquered  by  the  English  in  1759. 

Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  established  in  1791; 
united  to  Upper  Canada  1841-1867. 

Quebec  is  nearly  3  times  as  large  as  British  Isles, 
and  yet  forms  less  than  10  pel*  cent,  of  Canada's  area; 
second  largest  province  in  tiie  Dominion. 

Quebec  had  a  population  (1901)  of  1,648,898;  now 
estimated  at  2,088,461. 

Quebec  had  (1901)  1,322,115  of  French  descend; 
290,000  of  Engli^  descent. 

Quebec  farmers  own  248  millions'  worth  of  land, 
102  of  buildings. 

Quebec's  timber  supply  is  estimated  at:  Pine,  30 
billion  feet;  other  soft  wood,  120  billion  feet;  hard- 
wood, 15  billion  feet;  pulpwood,  25  billion  cords;  fire- 
wood, 30  billion  cords. 

An  estimate  of  value  of  Quebec's  timber  is  465 
million  dollars,  one  third  of  it  being  pulpwood.  Esti- 
mated forest  area,  130  million  acres. 

Quebec  employs  between  40,000  and  50,000  lumber- 
men. 
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"Facts  are  apt  to   alarm  us  more   than   the  most   dangercos 
principles."  — Junius. 

Quebec's  timber  cut,  1909,  reported  by  451  milla, 
638,582  thousand  feet  b.m.     Value,  $9,489,386. 

Quebec  has  set  apart  174,064^  square  miles  of 
forest  reserves  and  national  parks. 

Quebec  is  Canada's  chief  spruce  producing  pro- 
vince, or  one — third  of  total  Canadian  cut. 

Quebec's  revenue  of  government  forests,  is  over 
a  million  a  year. 

Mining  product  value,  1908,  $5,493,664;  6,324  work- 
ing men;  wages,  $2,094,357. 

4,905  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  255 
millions;  products,  319  millions;  employees,  119,108; 
wages,  47  millions  (1905). 

Quebec's  birth  rate  (1901  census)  36.83  per  1,000; 
for  all  Canada,  28.8Q. 

Quebec  has  78  agricultural  societies,  with  20,705 
members,  and  641  farmers'  clubs,  with  60,033  members. 

The  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  was  visited  in 
1910  by  180,000. 

Quebec's  land  area,  222,080,000  acres;  occupied  in 
1901,  14,444,175,  of  which  51  per  cent,  improved;  75 
million  acres  available  for  settlement. 

Quebec  has  57  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Quebec  has  372,599  enrolled  school  pupils  and  13,- 
139  teachers. 

Quebec  has  2,806  cheese  factories  and  creameries. 

Value  of  field  crops,  1909,  $91,071,000;  $80,890,000 
in  1908.     Average  value  of  occupied  farm  lands,  $43.37. 

52,352  immigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  port,  1909-10, 
or  25  per  cent,  of  total  of  208,794. 

Quebec  city  shipping,  1910,  499  vessels;  tonnage, 
1,870,168. 

During  1910,  719  sea-going  ships  arrived  in  Mont- 
real harbor,  310  came  in  from  the  lakes,  with  46 
smaller  vessels,  in  all  1,075  ships,  with  aggregate  of 
2,562,876  tons;  they  were  navigated  by  60,891  seamen 
and  brought  into  the  port  78,405  passengera. 
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*'The  Twentieth  is  Canada's  century." 


MONTREAL. 

1642,  founded  by  Maissoneuve;  1758,  fortified  by 
French;  1760,  surrendered  to  the  British;  1775,  taken 
by  Americans;  1776,  retaken  by  British. 

Population,  1880,  115,000;  1910,  450,000  (city  and 
suburbs).  Doubled  in  9  years.  Canada's  largest  city, 
ranking  ithird  in  size  among  cities  of  the  Colonies,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

In  1874,  266  ocean  steamers  registered  in  port; 
1910,  747.  Increase  of  tonnage  from  262,096  to  2,- 
234,722. 

Property  taxable,  $235,000,000;  exempt,  $64,000,- 
000— increase  of  $10,000,000  in  2  years. 

Montreal's  building  permits,  1910,  3,484.  Value, 
$15,642,110. 

Montreal  has  a  1,400-mile  inland  river  and  canal 
system,  14  feet  draught.  United  States  water  route, 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  430  miles,  6  feet  draught. 

Montreal's  manufacturing  products,  1905,  118  mil- 
lions. Increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  5  years.  Capital  in- 
vested, 112  millions,  since  greatly  increased. 

Montreal's  bank  clearings,  1910  broke  all  pre- 
vious records,  viz.,  $2,088,558,566. 

Montreal's  export  grain  trade,  1910,  26,859,269 
bushels,  mostly  wheat;  oheese  and  butter  exports,  $17,- 
000,000. 

Montreal's  cattle  exports,  1910,  72,555  cattle. 
Value   of  live    stock   exports,   $7,035,362. 

Montreal  Street  Eailway,  gross  earnings,  1910,  $4,- 
352,551;  net,  $1,897,250.  Gross  earnings,  1909,  $3,874,- 
838;  net,  $1,619,879. 

Montreal's  interest  bill  totals  nearly  a  million. 

Montreal's  port  handles  one-third  of  Canada's  com- 
merce, over  $200,000,000  worth. 

Montreal-Quebec  channel,  with  minimum  depth  of 
31  feet,  accommodates  vesels  of  15,000  tons  as  against 
6,000  tons  15  years  ago  and  10,000  tons  10  years  ago. 
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* 'Nothing  is  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  truth  is  to  the  mind.'^ 

— Locke. 

RAILWAY  FACTS. 

Canada's  railway  mileage,  24,731,  or  (including 
all  tracks  and  sidings),  31,767,  doubled  in  20  years; 
mileage  in  1836,  16;  at  Confedera-tion,  1867,  2,278. 

Canada's  railway  mileage  doubled  in  20  years. 
Mileage  in  1836,  16;  at  Confederation,  1867,  2,278. 

Canada's  railway  mileage  per  head  of  population 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

Compared  with  European  countries,  Canada  i« 
third  in  the  list,  in  the  matter  of  railroad  mileage 
increase  during  the  past  50  years,  with  a  percentage 
gain  of  1,132. 

Canada  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  300  people^ 
U.  S.,  365;  France,  1,333;  United  Kingdom,  1,912. 

Miles  under  construction  or  contract,  estimated  at 
4,500. 

Ontario  leads  in  railway  mileage  with  8,230,  Que. 
3,795,  Man.  3,221,  Sask.  2,932,  Alta.  1,488,  B.C.  1,832, 
N.B.  1,522,  N.S.  1,350,  P.E.I.  270,  Yukon  91. 

Canada's  railways  have  been  given  cash  subsidies 
of  $200,753,064,  viz.,  $146,932,180  from  Dominion,  $35,- 
837,060  from  provinces,  and  $17,983,824  from  muni- 
cipalities. 

Besides  above.  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  guaranteed  railway  bonds  for  many  mil- 
lions. 

Capital  invested  in  Canada  railways,  $1,410,297,- 
687. 

Capitalization  of  railways  in  Canada,  $52,361  per 
mile  (lowest  in  world),  as  against  $57,976  in  U.S.,  and 
$275,040  in  Great  Britain. 

1910:  Passengers  carried,  35,894,575  (doubled  in 
10  years);  tons  of  freight,  74,482,866  (trebled  in  12 
years);  coal,  16,665,081;  lumber,  7,302,037;  grain,  7,- 
435,573. 

1910:  Total  earnings,  $173,956,217;  operating  ex- 
penses, $120,405,440. 
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•The  truth  adjusts  itself." — Claudius. 


During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1910, 
the  various  governments  guaranteed  bonds  of  Cana- 
dian railways  $127,000,000.  During  the  same  period 
the  sum  of  $101,816,^71  was  expended  by  railways  on 
capital  account. 

.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  Tatal  expenditure,  to  March 
31,  1910,  $71,918,843.  Total  grading,  1,106  miles; 
total  track  land,  813  miles. 

Canada  ^s  government  expenditure  on  railways, 
1909-10,  $32,862,094  ($21,505,975  capital,  $2,260,214  in- 
come, $9,059,903  revenue). 

Expenditure  6n  Inter-colonial  Railway,  $9,923,479.- 
78.     On  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  $633,680.70. 

Expenditure  on  canals,  $3,259,097.18.  Total  ex- 
penditure for  1909-10  on  railways  and  canals,  $36,125,- 
898.43. 

Total  Governnient  expenditure  on  railways  prior 
to  and  since  Confederation,  $439,187,422.  In  same 
period  the  canal  expenditure  was  $126,328,958.  Total, 
$565,516,380. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 

The  Financier,  London:  *'The  C.P.R.  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  World. '^ 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway:  ''The  results  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  exceed  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  road.'' 

Mileage,  15,226,  viz.,  C.P.R.,  10,270;  building, 
472;  ofwned  and  controlled,  4,484.  Gross  earnings, 
$94,989,490.33.  Expenses,  $61,149,534.46.  Net  earnings. 
Equipment,  1,534  locomotives,  1,870  passenger  cars, 
$33,839,955.87.  Value  of  equipment,  $317,226,265. 
48,850  freight  cars. 

Increase  in  passenger  earnings  in  10  years,  206  per 
cent.;  freight,  216  per  cent. 

Passengers  carried,  11,172,891;  freight  carried, 
20,551,368  tons,  (1909-10). 
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"'Frankest  truth  Is  more  than  subtle  wit." — Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

Number  of  employees,  75,000;  monthly  pay  roll, 
$3,780,000. 

Capital  stock,  $150,000,000;  preference,  $55,616,- 
665;  debenture  stock,  $136,711,616;  mortgage  bonds, 
$39,621,966,  etc.     Grand  total,  $526,250,289. 

C.P.E.  stock  sold  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
1910  at  over  200.    Dividend  declared  in  1910,  8  p.c. 

Canada  gave  C.P.R.  62  millions  in  cash  and  con- 
struction and  25  million  acres  of  land. 

The  C.P.E.  was  built  in  ^ve  years  instead  of  ten, 
as  per  contract.     Cost  over  300  millions. 

C.P.R.  lands  sold  during  year,  975,030  acres.  Still 
owns  7,539,722  acres  of  land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  and  4,474,094  acres  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Average  price  of  sales,  1909-10,  $14.84  per  acre, 
increase  of  9  per  cent,  over  previous  year. 

Expenditures,  1909-10:  Railway  Construction  and 
Equipment,  $36,193,521;  Irrigation,  $3,462,425;  Steam- 
ships, $374,275;  Telegraph,  $162,369. 

New  works  decided  upon:  Irrigating,  1,100,000 
acres  by  means  of  3,500  miles  of  ditches  at  cost  of 
$8,500,000;  Dominion  Atliantie  Railway  purchased  for 
over  1  million  dollars;  Spending  over  $7,000,000  in  1911 
for  car  equipment,  and  over  $5,000,000  for  terminal 
facilities  in  Montreal. 

C.P.R.  Fleet  consists  of  67  steamships:  On  the  At- 
lantic, 16  ships;  Great  Lakes,  5;  Ferry  Service,  2;  B.  C. 
Lake  and  River,  20;  B.  C.  Coast  Service,  20;  Pacific,  4. 

These  ships  carry  annually  half  a  million  passen- 
gers; have  a  staff  of  11,294  crew  and  shore  staff;  travel 
collectively  a  distance  equal  to  57  times  round  the 
world;  burn  nearly  3,000  tons  of  coal  daily;  placed 
in  line  would  reach  SV2  miles. 

C.P.R.  Hotels,  16,  with  accommodation  of  over 
4,500  guests.     Staff  of  1,200. 
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"Facts  are  stubborn  things." — Le  Sage. 

GRAND   TRUNK  SYSTEM. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  the  pioneer  railway  of  Can- 
ada. 

Capital  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  systems,  $o(32,218,8o5  at  June  30th,  1910; 
1910. 

G.  T.  R.  rail  and  water  lines  will  total,  when 
completed,   15,134  miles. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  is  the  only 
double  track  railway  reaching  principal  Canadian  in- 
dustrial  and  commercial   centres. 

Gross  earnings,  year  ending  June  30th,  1910,  44 V2 
millions,   net   IQ^  millions.   Total  mileage,   4,757. 

Locomotives,  1,231;  cars  (passenger),  1,063, 
(freight),   33,748. 

Grand  Trunk  ranks  among  the  four  longest 
double  tracked  systems  in  the  world  under  one 
management,  having  1,040  miles  of  double  track  rail- 
way,   1910. 

The  Grand  Trunk  reaches  Canada's  great  tourist 
resorts  of  Lake  of  Bays,  Algonquin  Park  and  Tema- 
gami. 

The  G.T.P.  &  G.T.R.  will  ultimately  have  a  com- 
bined mileage  of  13,895.;  G.T.P.  main  line,  3,560; 
G.T.P.  will  build  23  branch  lines. 

135  new  towns  will  be  built  on  the  G.T.P.  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Edmonton;  82  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Authorized  mileage  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main 
line  and  branches,  7,900.1750  miles  between  Winnipeg 
and  Prince  Rupert;  1,700  miles  are  also  under  con- 
tract by  Transcontinental  R.  R.  Commission  between 
Winnipeg   and  Moncton. 

Maximum  grade  of  G.T.P.  is  21  feet  to  the  mile 
— one-fifth  of  next  best  transcontinental  railways  on 
the  continent. 
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*A  fact  in  our  lives  is  valuable.** — Goethe. 


First  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  train,    Winni- 
peg to  Battle  River  (673  miles),  Sept.  22nd,  1908. 

The     completion    of    the   G.T.P.    will   shorten    the 
trip  around  the  world  by  one  week. 

Canada's   highest   mountain   in   the   Rockies,     Mt. 
Robson   (elevation   13,700   feet)    is  on  route  of  G.T.P. 

The  G.T.P.    is   the  only   all-Canadian   transcontin- 
ental railway. 

The    Grand      Trunk    Railway    System    constructed 
the   St.    Clair   Tunnel,    one   of   the   longest    submarine 

The   Grand   Trunk    Victoria    Jubilee   Bridge,      ivcr 
tunnels  in   the  world. 

the   St.   Lawrence  River  at   Montreal,  is  one    of    ^he 
longest  bridges  in  the  world. 

CANADIAN   NORTHERN   RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 

During  1910  the  C.N.R,  hauled  35  per  cent  of  th« 
1910  wheat  crop  in  Western  Canada. 

C.N.R.  has  over  400  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses. 

C.N.R.  has  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world  at 
Port  Arthur;   capacity,  7,250,000  bushels. 

C.N.R.  has  created  535  new  shipping  points  in 
Western  Canada. 

C.N.R.  has  been  built  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day 
for  fourteen  years. 

C.N.R.  mileage,  1896,  100  miles;  1910,  5,350  miles. 

C.N.R.  coal  docks  at  Port  Arthur  have  a  storing 
capacity  of  300,000  tons. 

C.N.R.  gross  earnings,  $13,833,000  (increase  of  30 
per  cent,  over  1909).  Net  earnings,  $4,344,590;  in- 
crease of  21.82  per  cent. 

C.N.R.  land  sales,  1909,  246,996— $10.36  per  acre. 
Still  holds  $14,000,000  worth. 

C.N.R.  operated  at  close  of  1910,  3,800  miles  west 
of  Port  Arthur,  1,544  miles  in  Eastern  Canada. 
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*Thi8    plain,    plump    fact." — Browrmg. 


RELIGIOUS  FACTS. 

Canada  has  SO*  religious  denominations  and  23,886 
churches  (1901  census).  Protestants,  59  per  cent.; 
Caitholics,  41  per  cent.  Proportion  of  Methodists,  17.07; 
Presbyterians,  15.68;  Church  of  England,  12.67;  Baptist, 
6.50. 

8,470  Sunday  Schools  in  1901;  75,846  teachers  and 
officers;  646,455  scholars. 

Union  of  Presbyi;erian  churches  in  1875.  Union 
of  Methodist  churches  in  1883. 

Canada  ^has  1,000,000  church  members. 

Church  of  England  clergy  in  Canada  number  1,300; 
24  dioceses,  22  bisihops,  34  foreign  missionaries.  Con- 
tributions for  all  church  purposes,  nearly  2  millions. 

Congregational  clergy,  100;  Baptist  clergy,  700; 
Lutheran  clargy,  126. 

The  Bible  issued  100  years  ago  in  50  languages,  now 
in  nearly  500;  80  versions  distributed  in  Canada. 

The  income  of  all  churches  in  Canada  for  all  pur- 
poses is  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Canada  has  nearly   1,000 

Canada  has  1,000,000  church  members. 

World's  missionary  givings,  1910,  $26,890,104, 
Canada  and  United  States  giving  $11,908,671.  Increase 
over  $2,000,000  over  1909.  Canada's  proportion  about 
20  per  cent.  21,250  workers  in  foreign  fields.  Estimated 
converts,  2,000,000. 

5  Canadian  denominations  gave  $1,959,547  for 
missions^  1909 — increase  of  35  per  cent,  over  1907. 

Canada  has  80  Y.M.C.A's.,  27,961  members.  Value 
of  property,  $2,564,535. 

Salvation  Army  in  Canada:  987  ofBcers,  cadets  and 
employees;  512  corps,  societies  and  outposts;  44  social 
institutions. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  Canada 
has  11,000  momborM. 
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"The  great  facts  are  the  near  ones." — Emerson. 


Canada's  denominations  gave  to  missions  in  1909, 
$1,  906,069,  as  against  $1,451,079  in  1907,  an  increase 
of  nearly  one-third  in  two  years.  Anglican,  $252,910 
in  1907,  $328,387  in  1909;  Baptist,  $206,703  in  1907. 
$262,009  in  1909;  Gongregationalist,  $10,282  in  1907, 
$15,954  in  1909;  Methodist,  $509,409  in  1907,  $633,753 
in  1909;  Presbyterian,  $472,074  in  1907,  $655,966  in 
1909. 

There  are  15,000  foreign  missionaries. 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  Members,  2,538,374;  2,428 
churches,  8  archbishops,  27  bishops,  4,053  clergy  (1,258 
religious,  2,795  secular),  13  seminaries  with  1,662  stu 
dents,  72  universities  and  colleges,  327  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Number  of  communicants  in  Presbyterian  churches 
and  missions  in  Canada,  1909,  279,556. 

Ministers,  1,644;  elders,  9,485;  sums  raised  for  all 
purposes,  $4,078,304,  an  average  of  $14  per  head.  Of 
this,  $3,237,572  for  congregational  purposes  and  sti^ 
pends;  for  schemes  of  the  church,  $835,860. 

7  theological  colleges,  with  205  students;  8  synods; 
67  Presbyteries. 

963  Presbyterian  missionaries  (234  in  foreign  field. 
670  home  field,  59  French  evangelization  field). 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  is  responsible  for 
14,000,000   in   non-Christian   lands. 

Congregations:  Self-sustaining,  1,697;  augmented^ 
536;  home  missions,  1,881. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  raised  a  total  of  over 
70  millions  since  the  union  in  1875.  Value  of  church 
property,  $19,178,155. 

3,327  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools,  with  219,325 
scholars,  and  24,909  teachers  and  officers. 

Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund  has  assisted  m 
building  798  churches. 

855  Young  People  ^s  Sociotics,  29,9G1   members. 
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'*Our  pride  of  race  we  have  not  lost.' 


METHODISM  IN  CANADA. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  1  General  Conference, 
12  Annual  Conferences,  137  District,  1,989  stations  and 
circuits,  with  5,348  preaching  places. 

It  has  2,580  ministers  and  probationers  for  the 
ministry;  2,541  local  preachers,  1,267  exhorters,  4,664 
class  leaders  and  assistants,  11,211  society  stewards, 
340,091  members. 

It  has  3,678  Sunday  schools,  36,503  Sunday  school 
officers  and  teachers,  333,984  scholars;  a  total 
Sunday  school  force  of  377,400. 

It  has  1,884  Young  People's  Societies,  membership 
76,808;  contributed  by  Sunday  schools  for  missions, 
$45,389,  by  Young  People's  Forward  Movement  for 
Missions,  $58,039. 

Total  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  year 
ending  June,  1910,  $598,145.70;  699  mission  stations, 
662  missionaries;  membership  of  10,406. 

Women's  Missionary  Society  has  11  branches,  1,115 
auxiliaries,  3,886  life  members,  and  33,936  annual  mem- 
bers; 218  circles,  5,741  members;  and  469  bands,  with 
15,065  members,  making  a  grand  total  membership  of 
58,619.  Income  of  the  society  for  year  ending  June, 
1910,  $135,715.17. 

The  Educational  Institutions,  supported  by  the 
General  Missionary  Society,  number  52,  and  by  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society,  20. 

SASKATCHEWAN  FACTS. 

Canada's  Greatest  Wheat  Province. 

Saskatchewan  has  1,300  miles  long  distance  lines, 
5,000  subscribers,  and  71  rural  lines  serving  over  2,000 
farmers. 

''Saskatchewan  will  soon  be  producing  more  wheat 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  less  than  a  decade 
will  produce  more  wheat  than  all  the  U.S.  combined." 
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''Agriculture  is  the  great  backbone  of  Canada." 

D' Alton  McCarthy. 

Saskatchewan's  area,  250,650  square  miles;  large 
as  France;  twice  the  size  of  British  Isles;  larger  than 
Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Saskatchewan's  population,  1906,  260,000.  Estimated, 
1910,  at  400,000.     Increase  in  5  years,  over  50  per  cent. 

Saskatchewan's  wheat-growing  area  increased 
from  276,253  acres  in  1898  to  4,085,000  in  1909. 

Saskatchewan  has  sixty  million  acres  of  wheat 
lands;  50  million  still  unbroken  prairie. 

Saskatcihewan   has   produced   300,000,000   bushels    of 
wheat  in  11  years,  1889-1909. 

Saskatchewan's  threshing  outfits  operated,  1909, 
4,500;  grain  elevators,  842;  capacity,  24,000,000 
bushels.     200  new  elevators  built  in  1909. 

Saskatchewan  has  85,000  good  farms.  Average 
value  of  occupied  farm  lands,  $21.54. 

Saskatchewan  had,  1905,  80  industrial  establish- 
ments; capital,  $2,011,930;  value  of  products,  $2,520,- 
172;  1,440  employees. 

Saskatchewan  in  1910,  raised  10,000,000  bushels  of 
wlieat  more  than  all  other  provinces  of  Canada  com- 
bined, from  4,600,000  acres,  or  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  arable  land  in  its  southern  half. 

Saskatchewan's  grain  acreage  increase,  1909  over 
1908,  100  per  cent. 

Saskatchewan  has  300  branch  banks. 

Saskatchewan  Government  report:  Total  grain 
crop  1909,  207,961,000  bushels,  viz.,  wheat,  90,215,000 
bushels,  average  22  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  105,265,000 
bushels;  barley,  7,883,000  bushels;  flaxseed,  4,448,700 
bushels.     Total  value,  $103,201,500. 

Saskatchewan  lead  in  1909  in  average  wheat  yield 
per  acre  of  22.1  bushels. 

Saskatchewan's  grain  crop  estimate,  1910:  Total 
acreage,  7,375,200  acres;  total  production,  161,912,790 
bushels;  viz.,  w^heat  acreage,  4,642,000  acres;  average 
yield,  14.7;  total  yield,  68,416,000.  Oats,  ace  rage,  2,103,- 
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"TLe    Canadian    West    has    little    more    than    begun    a    great 
history."  — MacBeth. 

000;  average  yield,  39.7  bushels;  total  production,  83,- 
500,000.  Barley,  acreage,  237,100,  average  yield,  26.1, 
total  production,  6,199,20.0.  Flax,  acreage,  393,100, 
average  yield,  9.66  bushels,  total  production,  3,797,590. 

Saskatchewan's  field  crops,  value  1909,,  $132,539,- 
242;  live  stock,*  $84,535,559;  total,  $217,000,000. 

Saskatchewan  takes  third  place  among  provinces 
and  states,  as  a  producer  of  wheat  and  oats.  Total 
acreage  under  cultivation,  1909,  9,928,841. 

Saskatchewan's  school  population,  1909,  53,969; 
viz.,  rural  village,  town  and  icty  schools,  53,089;  high 
schools  and  collegiates,  880;  departments,  1918;  govern- 
ment grants,  $315,596. 

39,818  homesteads,  9,144  pre-emptions,  1,109  pur- 
cliased  homesteads  and  1,059  South  African  volunteer 
homesteads,  were  taken  up  during  first  nine  months  of 
1910,  as  against  2,653  homesteads  taken  up  in  1900. 

Wiheat  comprised  little  more  than  half  the  wealth 
of  Saskatohewan 's  farmers.  In  1909,  products  of  farm 
were  worth  to  the  producers  $132,539,242,  of  which 
wheat  comprised  $75,780,600. 

Saskatchewan  has  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
Southern  portion,  30  coal  mines  are  in  operation.  208,- 
902  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  12  months  preceding 
February  28th,  1910. 

Saskatchewan's  production  of  wheat  has  increased  20 
fold  in  10  years.  Before  another  decade  ends,  Saskat- 
chewan alone  should  be  able  to  supply  all  Great 
Britain's  wheat  and  flour. 

Saskatchewan's  railways:  1909,  3,440  miles,  in- 
crease of  250  per  cent,  over  mileage  in  1901.  The  era 
of  railway  extension  seems  only  to  have  begun. 

Saskatchewan  has  4  cities,  46  towns,  150  villages. 
Capital,  Kegina.    Population  nearing  20,000. 

Saskatchewan,  with  250,650  square  miles,  is  as 
large  as  France,  and  twice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles. 
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"Canada  is  the  Britain  of  the  Western  world." 

TEMPERANCE  FACTS. 

Oanada's  intoxicating  beverages  of  different  kind« 
entered  for  consuimption  in  Oaniada,  1909-10:  Oanadiaik 
ftpiritfl,  3,777,156  gallons;  imported  wines,  2,269,355  gal- 
lons j  Canadian  malt  liquors,  38,554,898  gallons;  ink 
ported  malt  liquors,  959,824  gallons;  imported  wines, 
757,981  gallons.     Total,  46,319,214  gallons. 

Canada's  expenditure  on  intoxicating  liquor^^ 
1909-10:  Canadian  spirits,  $22,662,936;  imported  wine&, 
$18,154,840;  Canadian  malt  liquors,  $26,988,428;  im. 
ported  malt  liquors,  $1,919,648;  imported  wines,  $3,789, 
905.     Total,  $73,515,757. 

Canada's  per  capita  consumption  of  drink  and  ex 
penditure  on  drink,  1909-10:  Gallons  liquor  consumeoi^ 
6,188;  amount  paid,  $9.82. 

Canada  consumed  205,820,851  cigars,  1909-10;  190& 
9,  192,105,371. 

Canada's  cigarette  consumption,  1909-10,  469,711, 
091.  Increase  of  101,415,295  over  1908-9,  despite  anti 
cigarette  legislation  of  1908. 

Ontario  local  option  contests:  1907,  submitted,  97; 
carried,  40;  defeated,  57;  1908,  submitted,  83;  carried^ 
31;  defeated,  52;  1909,  submitted,  61;  carried,  21;  dt 
feated,  40;  1910,  submitted,  158;  carried,  77;  defeated^ 
81. 

January  2,  1911,  84  Ontario  municipalities  voted  ou 
local  option  by-laws — Municipalities  carrying  local  op 
tion:  3  towns,  8  villages,  15  townships;  total,  26.  Faii 
mg  to  carry  owing  to  three-fifth  clause:  7  towns,  5 
villages,  18  townships;  total,  30.  Defeating  local  op 
tion:  1  city,  6  towns,  7  villages,  lltownships;  total,  2b. 
Places  sustaining  by-law  in  repeal  contest:  1  vilalge 
Places  sustaining  by-law  in  repeal  contest:  1  villag€>_ 
^  townships;  total,  3.  65  villages  will  be  cut  off  ol 
May  1st,  1911. 

1911.     Of  Ontario  municipalitie«,  436  "dry'';  38(> 
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"To-day  the  young  men  of  Canada  see  visions  where  the  old 
men  dreamed  dreams.**  — Cameron. 

TIMBER  AND  FORESTRY  FACTS. 

Canada  ^s  forest  products  exports,  1909-10,  $47,- 
517,033. 

Canada  ^s  timber  cut,  .  1909  (reported  by  2,085 
mills),  3,814,942  million  feet  b.m.  Value,  $62,819,477. 
Increase  cut  of  13.9  per  cent,  over  1908. 

Of  lumber,  spruce  represented  962,430,000  feet 
b.  m.;  white  pine,  945,420,000;  Douglas  fir,  371,845,- 
000;  hemlock,  247,240,000. 

Canada's  t^ports  and  manufactures  of  paper  ma- 
terial, 1909-10,  $3,163,842. 

Canada's  pulp  and  pulpwood  exports,  1909-10,  $11,- 
281,000. 

Canada  has  45  pulpwood  mills.  Value  of  pulp 
manufactured,    1908,    $2,931,653. 

2,500,000  trees  were  supplied  Western  prairie 
settlers  in  1909;  a  total  to  date  of  13,751,825. 

Canada's  output  of  forest  products  (estimate  of 
Dominion  Forestry  Branch),  $67,425,044;  lumber  being 
$54,338,036;    ties,   $5,251,685;    pulpwood,   $2,931,653. 

Canada  has  26  forest  reserves,  covering  16.312 1^ 
square  miles,  or  10,438,840  acres.  Manitoba  has  6, 
Saskatchewan  4,  Alberta  6,  British  Columbia  10. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
the  international  boundary  to  a  point  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Edmonton,  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
forest  reserve,  making  the  largest  mountain  park  in 
the  world.  This  tract,  together  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Park,  Jasper  and  Water-ton  Lakes  forest 
reserve,  which  were  previously  reserved,  forms  a  strip 
approximately  350  miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  50 
miles  in  width,  comprising  some  14,400  square  miles. 
Jaspe''  Reserve  in  Alberta,   at  the  foot     of 

the  Canaaian  Rockies,  offers  a  magnificent  play- 
ground for  the  Alpine  Climber  and  sportsman. 

Banff  National  Park  had  56,000  visitors  in  1909— 
largest   on   record.     Berenue,  $43,264. 


"Canada's  natural  pride  is  the  mainspring  of  her   actions." 

— Cooper. 

OANADA^S  FOREST  RESOURCES. 

Unofficial  estimaite  by  Govermment  forestry  export: 
Total  acreage.  Publicly  owned. 

British   Columbia    50,000,000         49,200,000 

Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Territories. .       100,000,000         94,000,000 

Ontario 70,000,000         52,400,000 

Quebec 100,000,000         43,800,000 

New  Brunswick 12,000,000  2,400,000 

Nova  Scotia 4,000,000  None 

Prince  Edward  Island 100,000  None 

From  Forestry  Branch,  Bulletin  9:  "Canada's  ori- 
^nal  timbered  area,  omitting  semi-treeless  land,  was 
approximately  1,900,000  square  miles.  Of  this,  9  8,- 
000  square  miles  cleared  for  settlement  and  100,000 
«quare  miles  cut  over  by  lumbermen,  leaving  a  tim- 
bered area  yet  untouched  of  1,702,000  square  miles. 
A-ssuming  average  of  3,000  feet  per  acre  there  should 
yet  remain  3,279  billion  board  feet  of  timber  in  Can- 
ada at  a  very  conservative  estimate.  The  estimate  of 
Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  places  amount  of  saw-timber  and 
pulpwood  in  Canada  at  494,000  million  feet  and  1,100 
million   cords   respectively." 

It  is  estimated  that  2,185  billion  feet  b.  m.  of 
"timber  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  For  every 
foot  of  timber  cut  in  Canada,  at  least  seven  feet 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Estimated  loss  to  pub- 
He  treasury  $1,042,500,000. 

International  surveys  are  being  made  between  the 
Yukon  and  Alaska;  between  British  Columbia  and 
A.la;ska,  and  the  water  boundary  in  (the  Straits  of 
OeoTgia  and  Fuca,  and  resurvey  of  the  49th  parallel, 
east  of  Rockies,  and  of  boundary  between  New  Bruns- 
viftk   and   Maine. 
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"Little  he  knows  of  Canada  who  only  Canada  knows.' 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE   FACTS. 


PROPOSED   CANAiDIAN-UNITBD    STATES  TARIFF 
TREATY. 
WHAT  U.   S.   DOES  FOR  CANADA. 
Makes   free  76.4   per  cent,   of  our  exports 

to  her,  on  goods  valued  at 839,811,000 

Reduces   duties   on   14.4   per   cent,    of   our 

exports   to   her   on    goods   valued   at    ...     7,521,000 

Allows  in  at  lower  rates  just  91  per  cent, 
of  all  goods  formierly  dutiable  we  sup- 
ply   her,    worth $47,o3-2,000 


Balance  of  our  exports  to  U.  S.  left  duti- 
able at   old  rates,   9  per  cent.,  valued 

at , , 4,7-71,000 

WHAT  CANADA  DOES  FOR  THE  U.  S. 

Makes  free  16.5  per  cent,  of  U.  S.  exports, 

on    goods     valued    at      $21,358,01)0 

Reduces  duties  on  19.5  per  cent,  of  U.   S. 

exports,    on    goods    valued    at      25,:570,v>00 


Allows  in  at  lower  rates  just  36  per  cent, 
of  all  goods  formerly  dutiable  U.S. 
supply    us,    worth $47,828,000 


Balance  of  goods  supplied  us  by  U.S.  left 
dutiable   at     old   rates,    64   per  cent., 

valued      at      ^ S^'i  i')^..VOO 

Canada  ranks  tihird  among  ifche  world  nations  in 
raitio  of  trade  to  population. 

Percentages  of  trade  increases,  decade  1899  and 
1909:  Argentina  first,  132.00  per  cent.;  Canada  second, 
93.16  per  cent.;  Japan,  85.48;  British  India,  71.10; 
Italy,  69.46;  New  Zealand,  67.76;  Mexico,  67;  Aus- 
tralia, 65.48;  Germany,  55.95;  China,  47.69;  United 
StAiu^,  47.16;   United  Kingdom,  31.00. 
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"This  is  our  country,  strong  and  broad  and  grand." — Blowett. 

Canada  transacts  its  commerce  with  72  countries. 
9-lOths  of  Canada's  external  trade  is  done  with  the 
United  States. 

Canada's  total  trade,  1909-10,  $693,211,221,  or 
$92  per  head  of  population.  Canada's  trade  doubled 
in  12  years;  trebled  in  15. 

Canada's  imports,  1909-10,  $391,852,692  (55  per 
cent.);    exports,   $301,358,528    (45   per   cemt) 

Canada  bought,  1909-10,  $52  per  head  of  her  popu- 
lation; sold,  $40  per  head. 

Commerce  per  head: — Canada,  $92.42;  United 
States,  $35.59;  Great  Britain,  $105.25. 

The  only  country  in  the  world  whose  trade  in- 
creased in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  Canada  was 
Argentina. 

From  Lord  Strathcona's  Annual  Kesume  of 
Trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom: 
Total  foreign  and  Colonial  trade  of  United  Kingdom, 
calendar  year  1909,  £1,003,119,961,  as  compiared  with 
£970,056,311  in  1908,  increase  of  £33,062,650. 

Total  trade  with  Canada,  1909,  £29,424,609,  &8 
against  £26,538,206  in  1908,  increase  of  £2,886,403. 

Total  exports  from  United  Kingdom  to  Canada, 
1909,  £8,414,634,  compared  with  £6,288,447  in  1908,  in- 
crease of  £2,126,187  or  33.98  per  cent.  Imports  from 
Canada  in  same  periods,  £21,009,975  in  1909  and  £20,- 
249,759  in  1908,  increase  of  £760,216. 

Trade  with  Canada  has  shown  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  first  half  of  1910,  the  imports  into  United  King- 
dom increasing  by  32.43  per  cent.,  and  exports  to  Can- 
ada by  34.62  per  cent. 

Eesults  of  provisional  treaty  between  Canada  and 
Germany,  for  the  first  six  months,  of  1910,  showed  that 
Germany's  exports  from  Canada  increased  45  per  cent, 
and  exports  to  same  country  48  per  cent. 

1910  was  a  record  year  for  British  trade,  the 
figures  exceeding  even  those  of  1907,  which  was  a 
boom  year.     The  imports  in  1910  were  £678,440,173,  or 
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*It  It  an  unhappy  soul  that  cannot  live  with  iti  facti." 


— Carman. 

$3,392,200,865,  an  increase  of  £53,735,216  ($268,676,- 
080)  over  1909.  The  exports  amounted  to  £534,365,- 
915,  or  $2,671,829,575,  an  increase  of  £64,840,749  ($324,- 
203,745). 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

Canada's  .trade  with  United  States,  $336,652,587, 
(50  per  <;ent  of  tot?')  or  $45  per  head  of  population, 
nearly  doubled  in  11  years.  Imports,  $223,501,809;  ex- 
ports, $113,150,778. 

Canada  bought  $30  per  head  of  her  population  from 
U.S. ;  sold  $15  per  head. 

CAN  AD  A  »S  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
EMPIRE. 

Canada's  Empire  trade  nearly  doubled  in  twelve 
years. 

Canada's  Empire  trade,  1909-10,  $277,113,147  (40 
per  cent,  of  total),  $37  per  head  of  population;  imports, 
$111,749,061,  or  (40  per  cent.);  exports,  $165,364,086, 
or  (60  per  cent.). 

Canada  bought,  1909-10,  $15  per  head  of  her  popu- 
lation from  British  Empire;  sold,  $22  per  head. 

Canada's  trade  with  United  Kingdom,  1909-10, 
$244,935,051,  or  (36  per  cent,  of  total);  imports,  $95,- 
300,944,  or  40  per  cent.);  exports,  $149,634,107,  or  (60 
per  cent.). 

Canada  bought,  1909-10,  $12.50  per  head  of  her 
population  from  United  Kingdom;  sold  $20  per  head. 

Canada's  trade,  1909-10,  with  Australia,  4,006,414; 
New  Zealand,  $1,629,444;  British  Africa,  $3,396,543; 
British  Guinea,  $3,568,285;  British  West  Indies,  $9,375,- 
996;  Newfoundland,  $5,438,571. 

Canada  was  the  first  of  the  Empire  possessions  to 
set  up  housekeeping  for  herself  as  a  self-governing 
colony. 

The  Dominion  is  feeling  the  throb  of  nationhood  as 
never  before,  while  realizing  her  attachment  to  the 
Mo(tiherXand  as  nerer  before. 


••The  people  of  Canada  are  tne  liglitest  taxed  and  tlie  freest 
people  in  America."  — Ryerson. 

FOREiaN  TRADE. 

Canada's  foreign  trade,  1909-10,  $400,029,042,  (60 
per  cent  of  total)  or  $53  per  head  of  population. 

Canada's  foreign  trade  nearly  doubled  in  11  years. 
Imports,  $264,034,599,  (66  per  cent,  of  $400,029,042); 
exports,  $135,994,443,  (or  34  per  cent.). 

Canada  bought,  1909-10,  $35  per  (head  of  her  popu- 
lation from  foreign  conntriee;  sold  $18  per  head. 

Canada's  trade,  1909-10,  with  Belgium,  $6,134,890; 
Germany,  $10,486,421;  France,  $12,750,192;  Italy,  $1,- 
722,971;  Japan,  $2,841,693.      ' 

CANADA'S  NEW  BUILDINGS,  1910. 

1910  Increase        Per  cent. 

Hamilton $  2,604,605  $    981,505  60.47 

Montreal 15,815,859  8,030,238  103.14 

Kingston 220,092  *232,603  51.39 

Prince    Albert 667,475  525,665  370.70 

St.   Thomas 286,650  25,050  9.57 

London 805,074  *45,000  5.30 

Moose  Jaw 1,060,290  562,850  113.16 

Winnipeg   .    .    .    15,106,450  5,879,625  63.72 

Ottawa 3,040,900  *1,486,690  33.05 

Regina 2,350,965  1,606,486  215.80 

Fort    William     2,381,125  *589,240  19.83 

Calgary 5,589,594  3,169,144  130.95^ 

Halifax 471,140  *159,239  25.26 

Sydney,    N.S 347,554  187,084  116.63 

Toronto 21,127,783  2,988,536  16.47 

Saskatoon 2,646,496  1,644,441  164.11 

Edmonton 2,159,106  30,940  1.45 

Lethbridge 1,160,985  *107,230  8.45 

Vancouver 13,150,365  5,891,800  81.17 

Victoria 2,271,095  597,675  35.71 

*Decrease.  

Total    $94,326,219  $29,978,783  46.59 
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* 'Britain  reared  us  to  our  rank  'mid  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

— Lesperance. 


AVESTERN  CANADA  FACTS. 


WESTERX    CANADA'S  CROP   ACREAGES. 
Year         Wheat  Oats  Barley         Flax         Total 

1907  5,010,299  2,332,210  805,000  121,575   8,269,084 

1908  6,842,961  3,381,558  958,933  323,335  11,506,767 

1909  7,057,111  4,113,683  945,008  349,435  12,465,237 

1910  8,900,000  4,525,000  975,000  450,000  14,850,000 
Western  Canada  received  150,000  new  people  in 

1910. 

Prairie  provinces  field  crops  value,  1910,  $155,926,- 
000. 

Railway  Mileage:  1900,  3,680;  1908,  9,365;  1909, 
11,472. 

1899:  67  million  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinda 
raised,  from  2  and  4-5th  million  acres;  1909,  358  mil- 
lion bushels  from  12  million  acres. 

60  million  bushels  of  grain  reaohed  head  of  lakes  in] 
1910. 

Western  population,  1901,  400,000;  1906,  800,000;_ 
1910,    (estimated),   1,200,000—3   times   that   of   1901. 

Western    post    offices,    1905,    1,311;    1910,    2,378 
nearly  doubled. 

Prairie  provinces  opened  118  new  banks  in  191i 
out  of  256  for  Dominion. 

Of  new  bank  branches  in  Canada,  50  per  cent, 
opened  in  prairie  provinces. 

Prairie  provinces  timber  cut,  1909,  200,051  million 
feet  b.m.     Value,  $3,271,667. 

Western  Canada's  grain  storage  capacity,  1900, 
20,908,000  bushels;    1910,   77,901,100. 

Western  Canada's  daily  milling  capacity:  Flour 
mills,  41,530  barrels;  oat  meal  mills,  1,425  barrels. 

Urban  population  of  Canadian  West  doubled  in 
5  years. 

12  wesitern  cities  spent  $33,617,132  in  1910  on 
new  buildings. 
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"Shall    we   not    all    be    one    race,    shaping    and    welding    the 
nation?"  — Barry  Straton 

AREA  AND  LAND  SALES  OF  WESTERN  CANADA. 

Only  one-half  of  Canada's  Last  Great  West  is  yet 
under  survey;  only  one- tenth  is  yet  under  cultivation. 

Acres. 
Total    area    of   three   prairie    provinces    . . .  335,000,000 

surveyed 145,000,000 

surveyed   and   disposed   of    102,000,000 

surveyed  and  undisposed  of    . .  43,000,000 

broken    up   for    crop    36,000,000 

under    grain    crop    1909    12,000,000 

under   wheat    1909    6,678,000 

Thus  there  are  233  million  acres  of  Crown  lands. 
If  one-half  of  it  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  there  is 
enough  land  available  to  give  160  acres  to  750,000 
homesteaders.  In  addition,  there  must  be  40  million 
acres  in  the  hands. of  railway  and  land  companies,  not 
yet  sold  to  actual  settlers. 

Eevenue  of  Department  of  Interior,  1909-10,  $4,- 
709,014,  including  Dominion  Land  Sales,  1909-10,  $3,- 
007,390,  (doubled  in  10  years). 

Canada  gave  away  during  1909  and  1910,  land 
equal  to  area  of  Illinois. 

Land  sales  by  railway  companies  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  1909-10,  1,184,790  acres,  for  $15,835,228,  or 
average  of  $13.36  per  acre — highest  on  record. 

Land  sales,  1893-1010,  17  years,  16,058,032  acres, 
for  $79,641,330,  or  average  of  nearly  $5  per  acre. 

C.P.E.  land  sales,  1909-10,  655,585  acres,  for  $10,- 
473,425,  or  $16  average  per  acre. 

Canadain  G-ovt.  sold,  1909,  80,291  acres  of  Manitoba 
school  lands  for  $773,471 — average  of  $9.63  per  acre. 
14,777  acres  in  Saskatchewan  for  $235,811 — average 
of  $15.95  per  acre.  234,863  acres  in  Alberta  for  $2,- 
569,690 — average  of  $10.94  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  329,- 
931  acres  for  $13,578,972 — average  of  $10.85  per  acre. 
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'*So    God    doth    mould    as    pleaseth   Him   tlie   nations    of   His 
choice."  — Reade. 

Total  land  area — Manitoba,  40,848,880  acres; 
Saskatchewan,  143,927,680  acres;  Alberta,  150,117,760 
acres.     Grand  total,  334,894,320. 

Surveyed  area — (nearly  50  per  cent.),  145,249,985 
acres,  viz.,  total  area  forest  reserves,  2,880,800  acres; 
parish  and  river  lot  settlements,  620,647  acres;  Indian 
reserves,  2,480,788  acres;  Indian  reserves  surrendered 
and  sold,  482,338.  Total  area  of  balance  surveyed 
lands  (deducting  for  rivers,  streams  and  lakes),  138,- 
785,412  acres. 

Total  area  under  homestead,  pre-emption  and  pur- 
chased homestead  entry,  including  patented  home- 
steads, 44,027,000  acres. 

Total  area  granted  to  railway  companies  re  land 
subsidies,  31,864,074  acres. 

Total  area  school  land  endowment  (unsurveyed 
area  not  included),  7,948,500  acres. 

Total  area  granted  to  Hudson  ^s  Bay  Company 
(unsurveyed  area  not  included),  6,56^,000  acres. 

Total  area  otherwise  disposed  of  (Manitoba  swamp 
lands,  sales,  irrigation  lands.  North-west  half-breed 
scrip  and  military  scrip),  11,490,100  acres. 

Area  surveyed,  1909,  7,423,200  acres  (representing 
46,395  forms  of  160  acres  each),  re-surveyed,  1,642,880, 
covering  495    townships.     Mileage   surveyed,    24,704. 

Total  area  under  grain  crop  (including  wheat), 
1909,  11,960,000  acres. 

Total  area  under  wheat,  1909,  6,878,000  acres. 

Total  yield  of  wheat,  1909,  147,000,000  bushels. 

The  total  surveyed  area  of  145,000,000  acres,  re- 
presented 907,890  farms  of  160  acres  each. 

Canada's  Western  farms  have  produced  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  in  5  years,  witli  only  8  per  cent,  of 
available  land  nuder  cultivation. 

Canada's  Prairie  Provinces — Area  in  acres:  Mani- 
toba,  41,169,098;    Saskatchewan,    155,092,480;    Alberta, 

Over  3,000  South  African  veteran  homesteads  have 
been  taken  up  out  of  7,000  issued. 
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"Canada,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Empire,  is  the  Empire's  com- 
pletest  type."  — Lighthali. 

Western  Canada  has  200,000  homesteads  open  for 
the  settler  (equal  to  area  of  Ohio),  and  1,600  miles  of 
new  railways  will  open  up  other  areas. 

1900:  8,000  homesteads  taken;  1909,  37,000,  as 
many  homesteads  taken  in  last  5  years  as  in  all  pre- 
vious years. 

From  Sept.  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  1,  1910,  100,000 
homesteads  and  40,000  pre-emptions  had  been  taken, 
representing  5  million  acres.  In  these  2  years  the 
Government  had  contracted  with  the  settlers  to  al- 
most double  the  cultivation  that  produced  358  million 
bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

41,568  settlers,  representing  107,286  souls,  took 
up  free  homesteads,  1909-10,  of  6,252,960  acres.  5- 
fold  increase  in  10  years. 

Total  number  of  homestead  entries,  1874-1910,  36 
years,  374,567. 

The  1910  homesteaders  represented  33  races  oi 
countries,  and  included  11,450  Canadians;  13,566 
Americans  from  47  States;  7,331  from  British  Isles; 
2,361  Austro-Hungarians;  1,061  Russians  (other  than 
Doukhobors  and  Mennonites) ;  1,661  Norwegians  and 
Swedes;   688   Germans;   and  520   French  and  Belgians. 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  supplied  8,019  of  the 
American  homesteaders,  or  2-3rds. 

Of  the  41,568  homesteads,  2,529  were  granted  in 
Manitoba;  21,575  in  Saskatchewan;  17,187  in  Alberta, 
(including  53  in  Peace  River),  and  277  in  British 
Columbia. 

**CaQada  has,  outside  the  settled  area  now  tra- 
versed by  railways  and  open  to  settlement,  north 
and  west  from  there,  an  area  of  equal  extent,  with 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  almost,  if  not  equally 
as  good,  as  those  in  the  settled  area.  Being  largely  a 
wooded  area,  it  may  not  be  so  quickly  brought  under 
cultivation  as  the  prairie  section. — Hon.  Frank  Oliver. 
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"Non    sibi    sed    patriae." — Motto    of    Earl    Romney. 

WESTERN  CANADA-WHEAT  FACTS. 

1899:  34  million  bushels  of  wheat  grown  from  2 
million  acres.  1909:  144  million  bushels  from  7  million 
acres — 5-fold  increase  in  10  years. 

For  crop  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1910,  78  million 
bushels  of  wheat  exported;  17  million  bushels  export- 
Canada  has  the  largest  unbroken  wheat  belt  in  the 
world — 1,000  miles  from  Winnipeg  to  it»he  Rockies,  50O 
miles  north  from  the  United  States  boundary. 

Canada's  wheat-growing  belt  is  four  times  the 
area  of  the  United  States  belt.  Western  Canada  has 
171  millions  of  Vheat  lands. 

Average  wheat  yield  per  acre,  14  busihels  for  all 
Europe,  12  for  United  States,  19  bushels  in  1906  and 
21.51  in  1909  for  Canada. 

Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  can  produce  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  one  and  one-half  times  more  than 
the  United  States  produced  in  1909. 

The  (Jays  of  the  United  States'  prominence  as  a 
w'heat-exporting  country  are  gone.  Canada  is  to  be 
the  great  wheat  country. 

Canada's  Western  farms  have  produced  a  billion 
dollars  worth  in  five  years,  with  only  eight  per  cent, 
of  available  land  under  cultivation. 

Western  Canada's  1910  crop  requires  99,000  self- 
binders  and  27,000,000  pounds  of  binder  twine.  Force 
of  men  needed,  148,500. 

U.S.  has  50,000,000  acres  under  wheat  cultivation. 
Average  yield,  13  bushels  per  acre.  Britain's  average^ 
31     Germany,  29.     France,  20.     Hungary,   17. 

Wheat  shipments,  1909  crop,  by  vessels  from  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  60,086,885  bushels,  one-half 
to  Canadian  ports  of  destination;  one-half  to  American 
ports. 

Wiheat  area  of  3  prairie  provinces,  1905,  3,881,- 
000;  1906,  5,050,000;  1907,  5,046,000;  1908,  6,873,000; 
1909,  7,153,750;  1910,  8,376,949.  Increase  in  5  years 
of  116  per  cent.;  in  3  years  of  66  per  cent. 
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**To  remove  an  evil   is  to  do  a  good.'* — Goldwin   Smith. 

WONDERS   OF   CANADA'S   NATIONAL   PARK- 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Canada  has  the  largest  and  best  National  Park  in 
the  world,   5,732   square   miles  in   extent. 

It  has  been  aptly  termed  ''Sixty  Switzerlands  in 
One.'' 

It  extends  in  natural  grandeur  all  other  parks  in 
the  world. 

It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  famous  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  annually  expending 
large  sums  of  money  opening  up  new  roads,  building 
trails,  and  making  the  attractions  of  the  park  easy  to 
access. 

All  game  and  birds  are  protected  in  the  park. 

Law  and  order  are  enforced  in  the  park  by  the 
famous  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Banff,  the  beautiful,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  America,  and  the  gateway  fto  the  Canadian 
National  Park. 

Banff  has  hot  sulphur  springs,  caves,  water  falls, 
avairy,  museums  animal  paddock  with  eighty  buffalo, 
magnificent  drives,  boating,  fishing  and  many  other 
attractions. 

Banff  is  annually  visited  by  many  thousands  of 
tourists. 

Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
the  world,  is  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Banff. 

Good  trails  from  Lake  Louise  Chalet,  lead  to 
Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  Velley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  Victoria 
Hanging  Glacier,  Paradise  Valley  and  Baddleback 
Lookout. 

Emerald  Lake  Chalet  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Field  by  a  splendid  carriage  road. 

Field — fifty  miles  west  of  Banff — is  where  the 
world  famous  spiral  tunnels  have  been  constructed. 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  remarkable  elphine  scenery. 
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'To  all  facts  there  are  laws.*' — Owen  Meredith. 


Yoho  Valley  is  reached  from  Field  by  the  Emer- 
ald Lake  Eoad,  which  is  near  the  wonderful  natural  \ 
bridge  of  the  Bow  River. 

From  one  place  near  Field  over  seventy  glaciers  I 
can  be  counted. 

Glacier,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  < 
way,  with  an  excellent  hotel,  is  a  short  walk  from  the  j 
Great  Glacier,  with  its  nearly  forty  miles  of  ice. 

Nakimu  Caves  are  near  Glacier.  These  immense  j 
caverns,  formed  by  water  erosion,  are  claimed  by  j 
scientists  to  be  38,400  years  old. 

CANADA. 

"Oh,  w^ould  ye  hear,  and  would  ye  hear 

Of  the  windy  wide  Northwest? 
Faith  'tis  a  land  as  green  as  the  sea, 
That  rolls  as  far  and  rolls  as  free. 
With  drifts  of  flowers,  so  many  there  be, 
"Where  the  cattle  roam  and  rest. '^ — O'Neill. 

Canada  is  coming  to  her  own. 

Daughter  is  she  in  her  mother's  house,  but  mis- 
tress in  her  own. 

Her  Western  fields  form  an  empire  and  a  world 
granary. 

Her  far-flung  West  is  ''a  melting  pot  of  the  na- 
tions.'' 

Winnipeg  is  the  spout  of  the  thousand-mile  hopper 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  prairie  capital. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this  nation  in  the 
making. 

British  Columbia  is  Canada's  largest  province, 
395,000  square  miles  or  10  per  cent,  of  Canada's  total 
area,  and  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  Denmark,. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  combined.  Population  285,000; 
Census  Bureau  estimate,  321,000.  It  is  equal  to  24^ 
Switzerlands,  with  200,000  square  miles  of  Mountains 
(Switzerland  16,000)  and  has  7,000  miles  of  coast  line. 
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GUIDE  TO  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION 

THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 

OF  THE  WORLD'S  MISSIONARY 

CONFERENCE,  HELD  IN 

EDINBURGH,  1910 


Titles  of  the  Volumes 

Vol.    I— CARRYING   THE    GOSPEL. 

A  general  survey  of  each  of  the  different  mission 
fields,  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
country,  its  racial,  linguistic,  social,  and  religious  con- 
ditions, etc.,  and  a  discussion  of  general  questions  of 
missionary  policy  and   method. 

Vol.  II.— THE  CHURCH   IN  THE  MISSION   FIELD. 

The  Constitution  and  Organization  of  the  Church, 
Conditions  of  Membership,  Church  Discipline,  Edifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Community,  Training  and  Employ- 
ment of  Workers,  Character  and  Fruitfulness  of  Christian 
Life,   Christian  Literature   and   Theologry. 


Vol.    III.— CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION. 

A  survey  of  leading  educationists,  including  a  con- 
sideration  of  educational  problems  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  and  Mohammedan  lands,  and  special  chapters  on 
the  relating  of  Christian  Truth  to  Indigenous  Thought, 
The  Training  of  Teachers,  Industrial  Training,  and  the 
Production  and   Distribution  of  Literature. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  MISSIONARY  MESSAGE. 

Among  the  subjects  investigated  are — the  elements  in 
the  non-Christian  faiths  which  afford  real  religious  help 
and  consolation,  the  features  in  these  religions  which 
present  points  of  contact  with  Christianity,  and  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Christian  message  which  have  been  found 
in  actual  experience  to  possess  the  greatest  power  of 
appeal. 

Vol.   v.— THE   PREPARATION    OF  MISSIONARIES. 

A  review  of  the  methods  at  present  in  operation  for 
the  training  of  missionaries  and  the  standards  adopted  by 
Missionary  Societies,  with  a  consideration  of  the  means 
by  which  missionaries  may  be  better  prepared  for  the 
difficult  work  in  which   they  are   engaged. 

Vol.    VI.— THE    HOME    BASE    OF    MISSIONS. 

A  study  of  the  methods  adopted  for  promoting  mis- 
sionary interest  in  the  Church  at  home  and  for  securing 
candidates  and  funds. 

Vol.   VII.— MISSIONS   AND    GOVERNMENTS. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems  arising  between 
Missions  and  the  various  types  of  Government  under 
which  they  work. 

Vol.  VIII.— CO-OPERATION  AND  UNITY. 

An  exhaustive  review  of  the  methods  of  co-operation 
between  different  missionary  organizations,  and  of  the 
remarkable  movements  in  the  direction  of  unity  that  are 
taking  place  in  all  the  larger  mission  fields. 
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Vol.  IX.— HISTORY,  RECORDS,  AND   ADDRESSES. 

This  volume  includes  a  general  account  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  a  Report  of  the  addresses  at  the  Conference 
on  topics  not  considered  by  the  Commission. 

Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  full  and  carefully  com- 
piled index,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  general  index  to 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

Set  of  Nine  Volumes,  $5.00  net.     Postage,  79c. 

Single  Volumes,  75c.  net.     Postage,  9c. 

Order  from  F.  C.  Stephenson, 

Methodist  .Mission  Rooms,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


"  I  am  so  delighted  with  these  Reports,  and  impressed 
with  their  usefulness  to  any  student  of  the  Missionary 
problem,  that  I  am  sending  them  to  some  of  my  friends." 

Montreal.  '  G.    F.    Johnston, 


The  Men  and  Religion  Library 

This  Library  is  the  answer  to  the  insistent  demand 
lor  books  which  are  rich  in  practical  suggestions  to 
earnest  Christians.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  religious 
leaders  throughout  the  country  asking  them  to  name 
books-  that  would  be  helpful  along  the  lines  of  Bo3''s' 
Work,  Bible  Study,  Evangelism,  Social  Service,  and  Mis- 
sions. This  set  of  books  embodies  the  joint  opinion  of 
these   men. 


Titles  of   Books. 

The  Message  and  the   Programme. 

Individual    Work    for    Individuals.      Trumbull. 

Recruiting  for   Christ.      Stone. 

The   Bible  in   the  World   of  To-day.     Barbour. 

The  Teaching  of  Bible  Classes.     See. 

Misery  and  Its   Causes.     Devine. 

Christianity  and   the   Social   Crisis.     Rausehenbusch. 

Boy  Life  and  Self-Government.  .  Fiske. 

Boy  Training. 

The  Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missions.     Brown. 

The   Decisive   Hour  of   Christian   Missions. 

The  Eleven  Books,  Neatly  Boxed,  for  Five  Dollars, 
Carriage  Collect. 


JAPAN  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

8  Volumes  for  $5.00,  Carriage  Extra 

(Publisher's  Price  $10. is) 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan.     By  Ernest  W.   Clement. 
With  two  new  maps,  made  especially  for  the  book,  and 
^   over  sixty  illustrations   from  photographs.     Cloth,   i2mo. 
$1.40. 

""  This  book  portrays  Japan  as  it  is  rather  than  as  it  was. 
It  will  satisfy  the  general  reader  by  giving  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Modern  Japan.  It  is  a  compendium  of  condensed  informa- 
tion, with  careful  references  to  the  best  sources  of  more  com- 
plete knowledge.'* 

Japanese  Girls  and  Women.  By  Alice  Mabel  Bacon. 
Cloth,  i6mo.    $1.25. 

"  This  book  deals  with  the  position  of  Japanese  women — in 
history,  social  life,  education,  employments,  authorship,  benevo- 
lent labor,  the  ideals  of  literature,  popular  superstitions,  etc." 

A  Maker  of  the  New  Japan..  The  Life  of  Joseph  Hardy 
Neesima,  Founder  of  Doshisha  University,  Japan.  By 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Doshisha.  With  16 
original  illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  The  life  is  admirably  and  spiritedly  written,  and  its  hero 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  inspiring  figures 
of  modern  times,  a  benefactor  to  his  own  country,  and  an 
object  of  tender  regard  on  our  part,  for  it  was  to  the  United 
States  that  Mr.  Neesima  turned  for  light  and  help  in  his  edu- 
cational plans." — The  Examiner, 


Japan  and  its  Regeneration.  By  the  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  a 
Missionary  in  Japan,  with  statistical  tables,  analytical 
index  and  map.    50  cents. 

"  The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  to  portray  the  inter-work- 
ing of  the  many  agencies  in  the  Japan  renaissance  and  their 
true  relation  one  to  another,  as  well  as  to  clearly  depict  the 
material,  social  and  religious  environment  of  the  Japanese 
missionary. 

Evolution  of  the  Japanese.  By  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
Author  of  "The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

*'  The  best  thing  on  Japan  since  Dr.  Griffis'  '  Mikadoes 
Empire.'  .  .  .  Everything  of  interest  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  statesman,  a  moralist,  or  a  missionary,  Mr.  Gulick  passes 
in  review.  Known  in  England  as  well  as  Japan  for  the  value 
of  his  scientific  studies." 

Bushido:  The  Soul  of  Japan.   BylNAzo  Nitobe,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

"  He  who  would  understand  twentieth  century  Japan  must 
know  something  of  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  past.  Even  if 
now  as  invisible  to  the  present  generation  in  Nippon  as  to  the 
alien,  the  philosophic  student  reads  the  results  of  to-day  in  the 
stored  energies  of  ages  gone.  This  little  book  on  Bushido  is 
more  than  a  weighty  message  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  It 
is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  century's  grand- 
est problem — the  reconciliation  and  unity  of  the  East  and 
the  West."— William  Elliott  Griffis. 

Christianity  in  Modern  Japan.     By  Ernest  W.  Clement. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  review  of  the  work  of 
Christianity  in  Japan.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  that  sub- 
ject in  great  detail;  it  is  rather  planned  to  be  a  general  outline 
with  references  to  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  where 
more  complete  information  can  be  obtained  on  each  special 
topic. 


Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     By     George    Wil- 
liam Knox. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  says :  "  There  was  a  time 
when  Japan  was  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  when  ignorance 
was  pardonable  But  a  generation  has  passed  and^the  puzzles 
have  been  solved.  The  language  is  known  in  all  its  forms, 
the  literature  has  been  read,  the  philosophy  studied  and  the 
history  investigated.  As  a  result,  Japan  is  known  to  those 
who  would  study  it  as  it  has  never  been  known  to  its  own 
people  in  the  past." 

Through  this  little  book  we  are  brought  into  more  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  our  neighbors  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 


WHY  e^  HOW  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

10  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets  $5.00, 
.    Carriage  Extra 
(Publishers'  Price ^  Sg-75) 
The   Missionary  and  His  Critics.     By  James  L.  Barton. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00,  net. 

A  reply  to  criticisms  made  by  tourists,  journalists,  and  others 
in  regard  to  foreign  mission  work. 

"  An  armory  of  defensive  weapons  for  every  Christian  or 
intelligent  man  of  the  world." — Christian  Advocate. 

The  Missionary  Enterprise.     By  Edwin  M.  Bliss.     i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  general  view  of  the  history  of  missionary  work  from 
Apostolic  times.  The  author  also  deals  with  the  organization 
and  methods  of  mission  work  on  the  field  and  in  the  homeland. 

Introduction    to    the    Study    of    Foreign    Missions.      By 

Edward  A.  Lawrence.    i2mo.    Cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

A  most  valuable  discussion  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  methods 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  brief  form. 

A  Study  of   Christian  Missions.      By    William    Newton 

Clarke.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  useful  volume  on  missions  and  missionary  theory  written 
from  the  modern  theological  view-point. 

Missionary  Principles  and  Practice.     By  Robert  E.  Speer. 

8vo.     Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  missionary  work  and  their 
application.  The  author  also  replies  to  criticisms  regarding 
missions,  and  closes  with  a  strong  appeal  on  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  missionary  work. 

"  We  most  heartily  commend  it  as  strong  and  sound.  It  is 
a  veritable  treasure-house." — Independent. 


The  Unfinished  Task.    By  James  L.  Barton.   i2mo.    Cloth, 
50  cents,  net. 

A  review  of  the  meaning,  obligation,  extent,  obstacles,  and 
success  of  Christian  missions.  Especially  useful  in  giving  per- 
sons an  intelligent  conception  of  missionary  work. 

"  A  most  successful  attempt  to  set  forth,  in  brief  compass, 
the  real  problem  now  confronting  the  Christian  Church." — 
Methodist  Protestant. 

China  and  America  To-day.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

A  masterful  study  of  America's  political,  social  and  mission- 
ary relation  to  China. 

"  It  is  refreshing,  vigorous,  and  broad-minded.  It  is  packed 
with  ideas,  lucidly  expressed,  and  is  worth  the  time  of  every 
thoughtful  reader." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 

The  Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion.     By 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

A  conception  of  the  world  position  of  Christianity  from  the 
modern  view-point. 

"  Its  conclusions  are  startling,  but  convincing  and  optimistic, 
and  marked  by  simplicity  and  confidence." — New  York 
Observer. 

The  Challenge  to  Christian  Missions.  By  R.  E.  Welsh. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  60  cents. 

A  convincing  reply  to  the  criticisms  that  foreign  missions 
cause  political  disturbance,  are  unnecessary,  and  accomplish 
no  results. 

"  The  writer  is  undeniably  a  master  of  his  theme ;  he  is 
unusually  sane." — Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

God's  Missionary  Plan  for  the  World.  By  James  W.  Bash- 
ford.     i2mo.     Cloth,  75  cents,  net. 

The  Biblical  basis  for  missions,  and  the  divine  methods  of 
work.  The  author  draws  largely  on'  China  for  his  illustra- 
tions.    "  It  touches  vital  points  with  a  strong  hand." 
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THE  MOSLEM  WORLD   REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 

9  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets  $5.00, . 

Carriage  Extra 

(Publishers^  Price  of  Separate  Books ^  Sg.2^) 

Eg3rpt  and  the  Christian  Crusade.     By  Charles  R.  Wat- 
son.   Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

A  survey  of  the  country,  the  people,  the  history,  and  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  marvellous  story  of  the  origin  and 
;growth  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  that  country. 

Islam  and  the  Oriental  Churches.     By  William  A.  Shedd. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

A  study  of  the  complex  relations  of  Islam  to  the  Oriental 
Churches,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprise  of  to-day. 

"  His  conclusions  are  carefully  formed  and  guardedly  ex- 
pressed, with  a  manifest  effort  to  make  them  judicial  and  fair 
all  around.  They  are,  therefore,  especially  reliable  and  worthy 
of  weight." — Zion's  Herald. 

Miriam — A  Romance  of  Persia.     By  Samuel  G.   Wilson, 
Illustrated,  i2mo.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

"  Facts  and  incidents  from  real  life  are  woven  into  the 
experience  of  a  girl  who  attends  the  mission  school,  and  is 
rescued  with  difficulty  from  the  evil  designs  of  a  Mohammedan 
'  saint'  The  story  is  entertaining  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
missionary  life." — The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

The  Mohammedan  World  of  To-day  (Cairo  Conference 
Report.)     S.  M.  Zwemer,  Editor.    Illustrated,  8vo.    Cloth, 
$1.50,  net. 
A   symposium   on   the  present   conditions   and   outlook   for 
Mohammedanism  from  the  point  of  view,  and  from  the  experi- 
ence, of.  Christian  missionaries  at  the  centres  of  Mohammedan 
influence. 


Our  Moslem  Sisters  (Cairo  Conference  Report)        Annie 

Van   Sommer  and  S.   M.  Zwemer,  Editors.     Illustrated, 
8vo.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

A  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  women  in 
Moslem  lands.  Not  merely  Turkey,  Arabia  and  Persia  are 
described,  but  North  Africa,  India  and  South-eastern  Asia. 
The  degradation  of  woman,  her  hopelessness  for  this  life  and 
the  future,  are  set  forth  clearly  and  forcibly. 

Islam  and  Christianity  in  the  Far  East.  By      E.      M. 

Wherry.    8vo.    Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Wherry  gives  a  scholarly  study  of  the  Moslem  popula- 
tion of  India,  China  and  other  sections  of  the  Far  East.  The 
book  is  a  splendid  supplement  to  the  Cairo  Conference  Report, 
as  it  deals  more  in  detail  with  Islam  in  the  Far  East. 

Constantinople  and  its  Problems.     By  Henry  O.   Dwight. 

Illustrated,  i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Dwight  gives  a  splendid  view  of  the  political,  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  inner  life  of  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Muhammad  and  His  Power.    By  P.  De  Lacy  Johnstone. 

i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

Probably  the  fairest  life  of  Mohammed  in  brief  compass. 
"  Every  page  of  his  brilliant,  confident  narrations  reveals  the 
man  who  knows." — The  Expository  Times. 

The  Moslem  Doctrine  of  God.    By  S.  M.  Zwemer.     i2mo. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

A  study  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Allah  according 
to  the  Koran. 

"  In  eight  shgrt  chapters  he  has  condensed  with  logical 
exactness  a  wealth  of  data  most  valuable  for  the  student  of 
Islam." — United  Presbyterian. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 

8  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets  $5.00, 
Carriage  Extra 

(Publishers'  Price  of  Separate  Books ^  $12.65) 

The  South  American  Republics.     By   Thomas  C.  Dawson. 
Illustrated.    2  vols.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $3.20,  net. 

Mr.  Dawson's  volumes  are  a  successful  attempt  to  give  the 
important  incidents  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
South  American  republics  in  convenient  compass  for  the 
needs  of  readers  and  students  of  limited  time. 

"His  work  is  valuable  and  interesting  and  so  thorough  that 
it  will  be  the  standard  for  many  years  to  come." — Cleveland 
Leader, 

Panama  to  Patagonia.    By  Charles  M.  Pepper.     Illustrated, 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 

Mr.  Pepper's  volume  may  be  commended  alike  to  business 
men  and  tourists  or  fireside  travellers  who  wish  to  know  the 
latest  facts  about  all  the  important  seaport  and  inland  cities 
from  Panama  to  Valparaiso. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Protestant   Missions  in   South  America.     By    Harlan   P. 
Beach  and  others.    Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  Protestant  missions  in  South 
America  written  by  several  prominent  missionaries,  concise, 
illuminating  and  authentic. 

The  South  Americans.     By   Albert  Hale.   Illustrated,  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 

An  extraordinary  picture  of  the  commercial  opportunity  in 
South  America.  Authoritative  and  up-to-date.  As  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett  has  said :  "  Very  few  men  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  understanding  South  America." 
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The  Continent  of  Opportunity.     By    Francis    E.    Clark. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 

"  Francis  E.  Clark  has  summed  up  the  experiences  of  a  tre- 
mendous journey.  It  is  valuable  as  a  big  and  keen  man's  pass- 
ing glimpse  at  a  continent  which  is  of  mighty  concern  to  us. 

.  .  .  The  man  is  always  clear;  he  sees  things  as  they 
are." — New  York  Evening  Mail, 

Latin  America.    By  Hubert  W.  Brown.    Illustrated.    i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.20,  net. 

Contains  a  clear  and  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  Latin-speaking  countries  of 
America  from  many  distinct  view-points;  including  a  record 
of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

The  Bible  in  Brazil.    By  H.  C.  Tucker.     Illustrated,  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

A  strong  collection  of  colporteur  stories  held  together  with 
sufficient  description  to  make  them  real.  The  book  also  gives 
splendid  glimpses  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people 
of  Brazil. 
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INDIA  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

9  Volumes  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets,  $5.00 

Carriage  extra. 
(Publishers'  Price.  $io.  6s) 

India's  Problems,  Krishna  or  Christ.  By  John  P.  Jones, 
D.D.  Illustrated,  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 
There  is  probably  no  phase  of  life  in  India  in  regard^  to 
which  the  popular  impression  is  so  hazy  as  the  religious  life. 
The  religions  are  very  vague  to  most,  except  as  they  read  this 
book,  of  which  The  Congregationalist  says  that  more  than 
"  any  one  or  even  any  half-dozen  volumes,  it  presents  in 
attractive,  readable  form,  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  student  of  religions  in  India,  and  the  relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  them." 

Men  of  Might  in  Indian  Missions.  By  Helen  H.  Hol- 
COMB.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 
Carey,  Martyn,  Duff,  Scudder,  are  familiar  names,  but  not 
less  valuable  to  the  student  of  missions  are  those  of  Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz,  Rhenius,  Loewenthal,  Kellogg  and  others.  In  truth 
this  is  "  more  than  a  series  of  biographies,  it  is  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal history,  covering  the  entire  development  of  missions  in 
India,  from  the  work  of  Ziegenbalg  to  the  death  of  Samuel  H. 
Kellogg."— A^.  Y.  Observer. 

Mosaics  from  India.  By  Margaret  B.  Denning.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 
These  Talks  about  India,  its  Peoples,  Religions  and  Cus- 
toms, written  in  clear  style,  with  earnest  spirit,  by  a  mission- 
ary woman  who  has  seen  many  years*  service  in  North  India, 
are  fascinating,  and  gotten  up  in  a  form  "worthy  of  the 
notable  contents.*' — The  Interior. 

Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood.  By  Mrs.  Marcus  B.  Ful- 
ler. Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
Wider  in  its  scope  than  Pandita  Ramabai's  book,  this  gathers 
up  the  records  of  all  classes,  "  lifts  the  curtain,  and  lets  us 
see  the  awful  degradation  which  characterizes  millions  of 
women  in  India." — Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 
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Things  as  They  are.  By  Amy  Wilson  Carmichael.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00,  net. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  heathenism  as  it  exists 
to-day,  despite  the  assertions  of  some,  that  has  ever  been 
given.  No  one  who  reads  it  can  fail  to  realize  the  great, 
immediate  need  of  Christian  work  for  that  land. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples.  By  Sir  Wm.  Wil- 
son Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.    i2mo.    Cloth,  90  cents,  net. 

"  A  condensed  account  of  historical  and  present-day  India 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  civilian.  The  most  authoritative 
single  volume  on  the  Empire  considering  its  scope;  and  used 
in  civil  service  examinations  by  the  British  Government." 

India  and  Christian  Opportunity.  By  Harlan  P.  Beach, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

"  This  small  book  is  filled  full  of  material,  and  there  is  more 
in  it  than  in  many  books  of  four  times  the  size  .  .  ." — 
Record  of  Christian  Work. 

The  Conversion  of  India.  From  Pantaenus  to  the  Present 
Time  (A.D.  193-1893).  By  George  Smith,  CLE.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  account  of  missions  in  India  by  an  authority  on  India; 
condensed,  but  picturesque  and  emphatic  on  main  points. 

The  Great  Religions  o£  India.  By  J.  Mxjrray  Mitchell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  careful  presentation  of  the  main  tenets  of  Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  a  glance  at 
the  beliefs  of  the  wilder  tribes  of  India.  This  study  is  the 
result  of  years  of  missionary  life  and  study,  and  was  origin- 
ally delWered  as  the  Duff  missionary  lecture  to  the  two  great 
Scottish  universities. 
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LAYMEN'S  MISSIONARY  LIBRARY. 

10  Volumes  $5.50.     Carriage  extra. 

(Publishers'  Price^  Si 0.2s) 

China  and  America  To-day.     By  Arthur  H.  Smith.   i2mo, 
Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

Being  a  statesman  by  instinct  and  genius,  Dr.  Smith  has 
taken  a  broad  survey  of  conditions  and  opportunities,  and  here 
iorcibly  presents  his  criticisms  of  America's  strength  and 
weakness  abroad,  especially  in  China. 

Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent.     By  Wilson  S.  Naylor. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

A  masterly  statement  of  the  political,  social  and  religious 
'Conditions  in  Africa.  It  is  clear,  convincing  and  inspiring. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  appeal  in  brief  form  on  the  subject. 

James  Chalmers'  Autobiography  and  Letters,     Edited  by 
Richard  Lovett.    Illustrated,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 

"A  man  that  took  me  fairly  by  storm  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive, simple,  brave  and  interesting  man  in  the  whole  Pacific." — ' 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

Japan  and  its  Regeneration.    By  Otis   Cary.      Illustrated, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

This  little  volume  sets  forth  the  many  agencies  a.t  work  in 
the  renaissance  of  Japan,  and  also  depicts  the  material,  social 
and  religious  environment  of  the  Japanese  missionary. 

^The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone.     By  W.  Garden 
Blaikie.    Portrait  and  maps,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  standard  life  of  the  great  missionary  and  explorer  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  special  authorization  by  his 
family  to  use  unpublished  journals  and  correspondence.  There 
is  thus  a  peculiar  power  in  its  pre^'  tttntion  of  what  the  5*.  S, 
Times  calls  his  *'  simple  but  noble  li.t"»«  of  self-surrender  to  a 
great  motive." 
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Korea  in  Transition.  By  James  S.  Gale.  Illustrated,  i2mo, 
Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

A  most  interesting,  stimulating  and  satisfactory  presentation 
of  the  social  and  religious  life  in  Korea.  Its  style  is  fascinat- 
ing and  the  material  appealing.  Any  reader  takifig  up  this 
bock  will  be  unable  to  cease  reading  it  until  he  has  finished  it. 

The  Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  Arthur  J. 
Brown.    Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

Dr.  Brown  has  concentrated  in  this  new  volume  authoritative 
and  satisfying  replies  to  interrogations  regarding  the  motives, 
aims  and  successes  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

India — Its  Life  and  Thought.  By  John  P.  Jones.  Cloth, 
crown  8vo,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

The  book  is  written  by  a  student  and  man  of  affairs  who 
after  thirty  years  in  India  is  giving  his  contribution  to  a  right 
understanding  of  a  land  concerning  which  there  is  so  much 
controversy. 

The  Unfinished  Task.  By  James  L.  Barton.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
50  cents,  net. 

A  review  of  the  meaning,  obligation,  extent,  obstacles  and 
success  of  Christian  missions.  Especially  useful  in  giving  per- 
sons an  intelligent  conception  of  missionary  work. 

"  A  most  successful  attempt  to  set  forth,  in  brief  compass,- 
the  real  problem  now  confronting  the  Christian  Church." — 
Methodist  Protestant. 

Islam — ^A  Challenge  to  Faith.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer. 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.00,  net.  Statistical  tables,  maps, 
charts,  etc. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Moham^ 
medanism.  Of  several  volumes  he  has  written  on  the  Moham- 
medan problem,  this   is  the  latest,  most  comprehensive   and 

most  complete. 
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AFRICA  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

8  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets  $5.00, 
Carriage  Extra 

(Publishers'  Price  of  Separate  Books ^  $12.00) 

Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Or  Africa  and  its  Missions. 
By  James  Stewart,  D.D.,  M.D.    8vo.    Cloth,  $2.00,  net 

"Dr.  Stewart  has  made  himself  master  of  his  subject  in  all 
its  aspects — geographical,  political,  social,  and  religious.  He 
is  intelligently  interested  in  all  forms  of  missionary  effort — 
evangelistic,  medical,  educational,  industrial.  Here,  then,  is  a 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  and  a  summary  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  is  now  going  forward,  in  Africa,  North,  Central, 
East,  South,  and  West.  Dr.  Stewart  has  given  us  an  indis- 
pensable book." — Examiner, 

Fetichism  in  West  Africa.  Forty  Years'  Observation  of 
Native  Customs  and  Superstitions.  By  Rev.  Robert 
Hamill  Nassau,  M.D.,  S.T.D.  With  12  full-page  illus- 
trations.   Bvo.,  $2.50,  net. 

"  A  work  of  permanent  value." — The  Outlook. 

'*  It  is  an  unmistakably  valuable  work,  whether  viewed  from 
the  sociological  or  the  theological  standpoint.  It  penetrates 
the  depths  of  the  native  mind  as  has  no  other  similar  work." — 
The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 

The  Redemption  of  Africa*  A  Story  of  Civilization.  With 
bibliography,  illustrations,  and  statistical  tables.  By  Fred- 
eric Perry  Noble.     2  vols.    Bvo.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

"  In  thoroughness  of  preparation,  wealth  of  citation,  im- 
partiality of  judgment,  his  work  is  modeled  on  the  highest 
plane  of  historical  composition.  Jt  is  worth  having,  not  for 
its  charmingly  told  story  only,  but  for  its  remarkable  array  of 
facts — ^the  greatest  collection,  we  think,  we  have  ever  seen,  on 
all  sides  of  Africa,  in  one  book." — New  York  Sun, 
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Daybreak  in  Livingstonia.    The  Story  of  the  Livingstonia 

Mission,  British  Central  Africa.  By  James  W.  Jack,  M.A. 

Revised,  with    an    introduction    by    Rev.    Robert    Laws, 

M.D.,  D.D.    Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the 

best  missionary  histories  we  have  ever  read.     In  the  way  in 

which  it  brings  before  the  reader  the  possibilities  of  romance 

that  still  lie  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent,  it  is 

almost  as  thrilling  as  '  King  Solomon's  Mines,'  while  in  its 

calm  presentation  of  the  visible  and  tangible  results  that  have 

already  been  secured  through  the  influence  of  the  Livingstonia 

Mission  over  a  vast  stretch  of  populous  country,  it  ought  to 

open  the  eyes  of  such  ignorant  or  bigoted  persons  as  are  still 

found  to  maintain  without  qualification  that  Christian  missions 

are  a  failure.'' — Glasgow  Herald. 

The  Price  of  Africa.    A  Biographical  Study  of  Four  Great 

Missionaries  of  Africa.    By  S.  Earl  Taylor.    Illustrated. 

50  cents. 
This  book  adds  to  the  library  a  series  of  short  biographical 
sketches  which  will  supplement  the  general  account  of  mis- 
sions in  Africa,  given  in  the  text-book.  Moreover,  these  bio- 
graphies would  not  be  available  except  in  separate  books,  or  in 
another  reference  library. 

Christus  Liberator.     By  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  Author  of  "A 
Life   for  Africa,"   and   Editor   of   "  Woman's   Work   for 
Woman."     Cloth,  50  cents. 
"  Christus  Liberator,"  an  outline  study  of  Africa,  appears 
with  notes,  literary  illustrations,  chronology,  etc.,  as  a  text- 
book for  1905-6  in  the  United  Study  Courses.     The  book  is 
enriched  by  a  timely  introduction  by  Sir  Henry  H.  Johnston, 
K.C.B. 

Tropical  Africa.  By  Henry  Drummond,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 
An  account  of  travels  in  East  Central  Africa,  with  inter- 
esting touches  of  description,  popular  and  scientific  observa- 
tions, and  an  appreciation  of  the  native  African.  The  reading 
of  this  one  book  will  not  fail  to  compel  a  more  serious  interest 
in  Africa. 
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KOR£A  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

7  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets  $5.00, 
Carriage  Extra 

(Publishers^  Price  of  Separate  Books ^  $10.40) 

The  Passing  of  Korea.  By  Homer  S.  Hulbert.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3.80,  net. 

A  reference  book  by  one  who  knows  the  country  thoroughly. 
Chapters  in  recent  history  are  followed  by  general  informa- 
tion on  various  topics. 

"  Twenty  years  of  residence  in  official  circles  has  prepared 
him  as  no  other  American  is  prepared  to  present  such  a  book." 
— New  York  Herald, 

Ewa:  A  Tale  of  Korea.  By  W.  Arthur  Noble.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  missionary  novels  ever  written. 
It  is  punctuated  with  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  the 
Koreans. 

"  The  story  may  be  relied  upon  to  find  many  eager  readers." 
— The  New  York  Times, 

The  Call  of  Korea.  By  Horace  G.  Underwood.  Illustrated, 
i2mo.     Cloth,  75  cents,  net. 

The  author  has  been  a  missionary  in  Korea  for  twenty-three 
years  and  brings  a  wealth  of  interesting  material  regarding  the 
country,  the  people,  their  secular  and  religious  life,  and  the 
forms  and  methods  of  missionary  work. 

"  This  book  rings  like  a  trumpet  blast  to  arouse  the  Church 
to  action." — The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World, 

Daybreak  in  Korea.  By  Annie  L.  A.  Baird.  Illustrated, 
i6mo.    Cloth,  60  cents,  net. 

The  story  of  Pobai,  a  little  Korean  girl,  who  is  married 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a  man  of  her  parents'  choice.  Her  hus- 
band treats  her  cruelly  and  she  seeks  refuge  in  a  mission. 
Later  her  husband  attends  Christian  services  and  is  converted. 
It  reads  like  a  novel  and  sets  forth  the  power  of  the  gospel. 
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Korean  Sketches.    By  James  S.  Gale.     Illustrated.     i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Bright,  lively,  interesting  sketches  of  Korea  and  its  people, 
by  one  who  has  had  years  of  intimate  association  with  all 
classes. 

"  Altogether  this  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  stimulating 
.    .     .    volume." — Bookman, 

Fifteen  Years  Among  the  Top-Knots,     By  Mrs.  Lillian  H. 
Underwood.    Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  Mrs.  Underwood  has  produced  a  missionary  book  which 
cannot  fail  to  capture  and  hold  the  reader's  attention,  and 
which  gives  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  how  an  able  and  noble 
woman  finds  it  worth  while  to  give  her  life  for  the  Koreans." 
— The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

The  Vanguard.    By    James    S.    Gale.       Illustrated,    i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  American  who  elects  to  be  a  mission- 
ary to  Koreans.  The  tale  exposes  to  view  every  phase  of 
life.  It  is  full  of  unexpected  bits  of  adventure,  romance,  and 
character. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  be  a  missionary  enthusiast 
to  be  fascinated  by  this  story." — Atlanta  Constitution, 
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JUVENILE  MISSIONARY   LIBRARY 

10  Volumes  $5.00,  Carriage  Extra 

(Publishers'  Price,  Sg.2s) 

Soo  Thah—The  Story  of  the  Making  of  the  Karen  Nation. 

By  Alonzo  Bunker.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo,  net. 
"  When  *  Soo  Thah '  was  born  he  was  put  inro  a  bamboo 
basket  swung  from  the  rafters  of  the  house  by  ropes  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The  house  was  in  a  village  on  a 
mountain  top  in  Burma.  In  time  the  Baby  grew  to  be  a 
man,  who  became  a  mighty  factor  in  the  making  of  a 
people." — Washington  Post, 

Uganda's  White   Man   of   Work — A   Story  of  Alexander 

Mackay.      By   Sophia  Lyon   Fahs.      Illustrated,   i2mo. 

Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

"  A  really  excellent  story,  admirably  executed  by  one  who 

understands  boys.     It  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  clear  and 

fascinating,  so  that  the  reader  follows  Mr.  Mackay  through 

each   chapter   with   increasing   interest.      It   is    a   captivating 

account  of  a  flesh  and  blood  hero  in  Central  Africa,  which 

every  boy  and  girl  will  want  to  read.'* 

Servants  of  the  King.     By  Robert  E.   Speer.     Illustrated, 
i2mo.     Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

"  The  sketches  are  instinct  with  life,  and  throb  with  the  red 
blood  of  splendid  aspiration  and  high  endeavor." — Christian 
World, 

All  About    Japan — Stories    of    Sunrise    Land    Told    for 
Little  Folks.     By  Belle  M.  Brain.     Illustrated,   i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 
"  In  the  first-reader  style  the  author  tells  all  about  the  Japan- 
ese, their  dress,  their  homes,  their  customs,  from  the  days  of 
Kublai  Khan  and  Marco  Polo  to  the  present,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  young  reader  is  given  a  more  or  less  complete  little 
history  of  Japan." — The  Globe* 
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Tamate — ^The  Life  Story  of  James  Chalmers.  By  Richabd 
LovETT.     Illustrated,  i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net. 

"Told  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  boys,  and  to  show  that  a  man  who  is  neither  a  soldier  nor 
a  traveller  nor  a  scientist  nor  a  statesman  may  yet  be  a  hero." 

On  the  Indian  Trail.    By  Egerton  R.  Young.     Illustrated, 
i2mo.    $1.00. 

"  Mr.  Young  has  been  there  and  has  kept  his  eyes  open  and 
knows  how  to  describe  what  he  has  seen." — Pilgrim  Teacher, 

Topsy-Turvy  Land — ^Arabia  Pictured  for   Children.     By 

A,  E.  and  S.  M.  Zwemer.     Illustrated,  8vo.     Cloth,  75 
cents,  net. 

"It  is  a  vivacious  book,  replete  with  humorous  suggestion, 
and  illustrates  the  vast  difference  in  point  of  view.  It  tells 
about  the  oddities  of  the  land  of  Sindbad,  the  great  desert,  the 
people  and  their  lives,  and  it  sets  forth  what  Christian  missions 
have  done  in  Arabia  and  may  still  do," — Philadelphia  Press, 

Jamesi   Gilmour   and    His   Boys.      By    Richard    Lovett. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.     $1.25. 

"A  series  of  letters  from  missionary  James  Gilmour,  in 
China,  to  his  boys,  who  are  in  England  for  an  education.  Rich 
in  paternal  advice,  and  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  would  see 
Chinese  life  through  the  eyes  of  an  observant  Christian." — 
Journal  and  Messenger. 

With  Tommy  Tompkins  in  Korea.    By  Lillian  H.  Under- 
wood.   Illustrated,  i2mo.    $1.25,  net 

"The  author  narrates  the  social  side  of  the  experiences  of 
an  American  missionary's  family  in  Korea.  It  is  a  bright  and 
sprightly  book,  full  of  vivid  little  pictures  of  native  life  anti 
of  piquant  contrasts  between  the  buoyant  West  and  the  anti- 
quated effete  East." — The  Globe. 
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Under  Marching  Orders.     By   Ethel    Daniels    Hubbard, 
Illustrated,  i2mo.     Cloth,  50  cents,  net 

*  Of  all  missionary  biographies  this  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
Miss  Hubbard  is  fortunate  in  her  subject,  for  Mary  Porter 
Gamewell  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  mission- 
ary history."— 7]^^   Watchman. 
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CHINA  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

10  Books  in  Uniformly  Bound  Sets,  $5.00, 
Carriage  Extra 

(Publisher^  Price,  S  12,50) 
Princely  Men  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  By  HarlAn 
P.  Beach.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 
Interesting  and  instructive  biographical  sketches  of  Robert 
Morrison,  John  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  James  Gilmour,  John 
Livingston  Nevius,  George  Leslie  Mackay,  and  Princely 
Martyrs  of  China's  Spiritual  Renaissance. 

A  Tjrpical  Mission  in  China.  By  W.  E.  Soothill.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 
Mission  problems  and  methods  discussed  by  one  who  has 
had  wide  experience,  and  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  needs 
of  China.  He  writes  with  an  insight  and  humor  that  main- 
tains constant  interest.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information 
regarding  the  Chinese,  their  customs  and  habits. 

China's  Only  Hope.  By  Chang  Chih  Tung.  Illustrated, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
An  unusually  excellent  diagnosis  of  the  Chinese  situation 
by  her  foremost  intellectual  leader  and  statesman.  In  two 
years  a  million  copies  were  sold  in  China.  This  volume  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  present  reforms. 

Mission  Problems  and  Mission  Methods  in  South  China* 

By  J.  Campbell  Gibson.    Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50, 

net. 
An    exceedingly    well-written    volume    treating    missionary 
problems,    their    failures,    successes,    and   achievements   in   a 
scientific  and  statesmanlike  manner. 

The  Real  Chinese  Question.     By  Chester  Holcombe.    Illus- 
trated, i2mo.     Cloth,   $1.50. 
Written  by  one  who  was  for  years  closely  connected  with 
Chinese  life  as  a  diplomat.     The  author  handles  the  Chinese 
questions  with  a  master  hand. 
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Chinese  Characteristics.    By  Arthur  H.  Smith.    Illustrated, 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  best  work  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  by  a 
judicial  and  truthful  observer  and  illuminating  writer.  A 
most  entertaining  and  readable  book. 

Village  Life  in  China.     By  Arthur  H.  Smith.     Illustrated, 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 
Sociological  studies  of  village  life  in  North  China,  its  insti- 
tutions, public  characters,  and  family  life.    It  is  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  literature  and  a  thesaurus  of  information. 

Dawn  on  the  Hills  of  T'ang.     By  Harlan  P.  Beach.    Illus- 
trated, i2mo.     Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 
A  concise  summary  of  China  and  missionary  work.    A  most 
valuable  book,  containing  a  useful  pronouncing  vocabulary  of 
Chinese  names  and  mission  stations. 

The  Women  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.    By  R.  L.  McNabb. 

Illustrated,  i2mo.    Cloth,  75  cents,  net. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  needs  and  present  opportunities  for 
mission  work  among  the  women  of  China. 

New  Forces  in  Old  China.  By  Arthur  J.  Brown.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50,  net. 
An  accurate  and  valuable  account  of  China  and  its  people. 
An  analysis  of  the  commercial,  political,  and  missionary  forces 
that  are  contributing  toward  the  uplift  of  the  nation,  by  a 
keen  observer  and  entertaining  writer. 
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Forward  Movement   Publications 

Our  Share  in  China.     By  Geo.  J.  Bond.     Paper,  35  cents; 
cloth,  50  cents. 

A  Fresh  Book.  A  Frank  Book.  A  Book  of  Facts.  A 
Book  of  Prophecies. 

Every  Laymen's  Movement  member,  every  Epworth 
Leaguer,  every  Canadian  Methodist,  should  buy  and  read 
this  book. 

Mr.  Bond  spent  eight  months  in  Western  China,  studying 
the  missionary  question  on  the  spot.  He  adds  to  the  acute 
observation  of  an  experienced  traveller  the  crisp  style  of  a 
practised  journalist,  and  his  viewpoint  is  that  of  an  intensely 
sympathetic  friend  of  missions.  He  was  in  close  touch  with 
all  our  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  has  gone  directly  to 
them  for  his  facts. 


Tien  Da  Niang,  the  Story  of  Our  Chinese  Bible-woman. 

By  Grace  Q.  Smith.    5  cents. 

A  story  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  lives;  a 
record  of  loving,  helpful  service  and  unselfish  devotion.  The 
crown  of  life  is  to  such  as  she,  for  she  was  faithful  even 
unto  death. 


The  Old  Priest  of  Mount  Omei.    By  James  R.  Cox,  M.D. 
5   cents. 

Lao  Ho  Shang,  the  old  priest  of  Mount  Omei,  is  an  inter- 
esting character,  with  an  interesting  history.  Dr.  Cox,  in 
this  sketch,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
Chinese  mind  in  things  religious.  Combined  with  the  story 
of  the  priest  is  an  article  upon  Chinese  superstitions.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  late  Dr.  V.  C.  Hart,  the 
founder  of  our  West  China  Mission,  and  the  old  priest. 
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China's  X)ld  Educational  System.   By  Rev.  J.  L.  Stewart, 
B.A.     5  cents. 

Mr.  Stewart's  little  book  of  twenty-four  pages  is  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  principles  of  Confucius,  upon  which  for 
centuries  the  educational  system  of  China  was  based.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  now,  as  China  is  turning  from 
the  past,  and  is  discarding  her  old  system  of  education  and 
adopting  the  "  Western  learning,"  a  unique  opportunity  has 
come  to  the  Christian  Church. 

From  Opium  Fiend  to  Preacher.    By   A.    P.    Quirmbach 

50  cents. 

This,  simple  story  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  Hfe  of  Cheng 
should  be  scattered  by  the  thousand  among  our  people,  it 
will  create  not  only  faith  in  the  work  of  Missions  in  China, 
but,  what  is  more,  faith  in  the  Gospel  everywhere.  It  will 
be  a  message  of  hope  and  salvation  to  many  a  poor  victim  of 
sin  in  our  own  land,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  Christian  hearts 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  China.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  such 
facts  as  are  here  depicted  that  Paul  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first 
and  also  to  the  Greek"  (to  us  first  and  also  to  the  Chinese). 
It  is  no  mean  result  of  our  Missionary  work  that  it  thus 
comes  back  to  us  to  refresh  our  own  faith,  giving  us  Hving 
proof  and  vivid  conception  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
old  Gospel  of  Christ's  love. — ^A^.  Burwash,  Victoria  College. 

Heal  the  Sick.     By  Dr.  O.  L.  Kilborn.     Cloth,  50  cents; 
paper,  35  cents. 

''  No  one  w^ithin  my  acquaintance  of  many  mission 
fields  is  more  competent  to  present  a  statement  of  medi- 
cal missions  in  China  than  Dr.  O.  L.  Kilborn,  who  has 
given  nineteen  years  of  service  in  West  China,  and  v^ho 
has  served  in  medical  missionary  practice,  in  educational 
work,  in  evangelistic  work.  His  book  will  be  valuable  to 
those  v^ho  are  interested  in  the  mission  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  friends  of  missions 
at  large."— T.  E.  Egerton  Shore. 
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Problems  of  French  Evangelization.     lo  cents. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Rev.  W.  T.  Halpenny,  and  Rev.  Paul 
Villard,  Principal  of  the  French  Methodist  Institute,  have 
written  in  this  booklet  on  ithe  following  phases  of  the 
work:  French  Evangelization;  Our  French  Missions  in 
Quebec;  Our  Brother's  Keeper,  or  the  Relation  of  Pro- 
testant Ontario  to  Roman  Catholic  Quebec;  the  French 
Methodist  Institute;  the  "Religious  Liberty"  problem. 

Preparing  the  Way — The  French  Methodist  Institute.  By 
Rev.  Paul  Villard,  M.A.,  M.D.  25  cents. 
Dr.  Villard,  in  this  very  instructive  and  interesting 
book,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Inst'- 
tute  to  the  future  of  our  evangelistic  work  among  the 
French  in  Quebec.  What  the  Institute  is  accomplishing 
is  clearly  and  concisely  shown  through  the  testimonies  of 
former  students,  by  the  students  now  in  attendance,  and 
by  the  responsible  positions  which  are  being  acceptably 
filled  by  many  trained  in  the   Institute. 

Our    Indian    Missions    in    British    Columbia,    with    Map 
showing  Mission  Stations.     5  cents. 
Mr.    Tate   has    given    us     many  interesting   facts    and 
stories   of  the   work.     The   information   is   historical   and 
reliable. 

How  Methodism  Came  to  British  Columbia,  with  Map. 
By  Rev.  E.  Robson,  D.D,  15  cents. 
Thirty-six  pages  of  intensely  interesting  information 
about  our  Missions  in  British  Columbia.  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Indian  and  Home  Missions  are  all  included.  Illus- 
trated by  pictures  of  the  missionaries  and  the  work. 

Indian  Education  in  the   North-West.    By   Rev.   Thomp- 
son Ferrier.     5  cents. 

As  Secretary  of  Indian  Education  for  our  Church,  Mr. 
Ferrier  has  had  wide  experience,  and  is  cornpetent  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  question  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. In  this  little  book  of  forty  pages  he  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  and  value  of  practical  training,  in  order 
to  fit  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  for  the  responsibilities  and 
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privileges  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Ferrier  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  from  the  Indian  his  heritage^  and 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  provide  him  with  the  means  to  meet 
new  conditions  of  life  and  to  adapt  himself  lo  them. 

David  Sallosalton.     By  Rev.  Thos.   Crosby,     io  cents. 

Dr.  Punshon,  in  speaking  of  the  work  in  Canada  be- 
fore the  British  Conference,  said  of  David  Sallosalton: 
"  In  British  Columbia  I  met  an  Indian  who  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard.  If  I  had  not  met 
Sciarelli  (an  Indo)  I  should  have  said  he  was  the  most 
eloquent  man  that  ever  stood  before  an  audience,  and  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age."  Dr.  Crosby  has  told 
of  the  beautiful  life  of  simple  faith  of  this  servant  of 
Jesus   Christ. 

The  British  Columbia  Indian  and  His  Future.  By  Rev. 
R.  Whittington,  D.D.  5  cents. 
Dr.  Whittington,  in  this  carefully-written  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages,  places  before  us  the  necessity  of  a  system 
of  education  for  the  Indian  children  which  will  ensure 
their  regular  attendance  at  school.  His  strongest  argu- 
ment for  a  hopeful  future  for  the  Indian  in  British 
Columbia  is  the  results  seen  to-day  of  the  faithful  work 
of  our  missionaries. 

Missions    in    Nova    Scotia.     By  S.  A.  Chesley,  M.A.     5 

cents. 
With  the  clear,  concise  and  interesting  story  of  Meth- 
odist Missions  in  Nova  Scotia  which  Judge  Chesley  gives 
in  this  booklet,  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  under  which  the  pioneer  workers 
established  Methodism  throughout  the  Province.  The 
present  conditions  and  needs  of  the  work  are  clearly  de- 
fined. This  book  gives  information  not  obtainable  else- 
where. 

Missions  in  New  Ontario.     By  Rev.  James  Allen,   MA. 
5  cents. 

Out  of  practical  experience  and  close  observation  as 
Superintendent  of  the  work  in  New  Ontario,  Mr.  Allen 
has  given  us  in  this  little  book  a  comprehensive  outline 
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of  the  resources  of  this  wonderful  country  and  of  the 
need  of  sending  the  Gospel  message  to  the  settlers  and 
to  the  men  in  the  lumber  and  mining  camps. 

History  of  Methodism,  By  John  Telford,  B.A.  5  cents. 
A  companion  book  to  "  The  Life  of  John  Wesley,"  by 
the  same  author.  This  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
tounding  and  development  of  Methodism  furnishes  m 
clear  and  concise  form  a  record  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  a  movement  which  to-day  is  world-wide 
Methodism. 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley.      By  John  Telford,   B.A.      5 
cents. 

This  book  of  sixty-four  pages  places  within  reach  of 
everyone  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism.  Few  of  our  young  people  possess  or  have 
access  to  a  standard  life  of  Wesley,  and  hence  this  little 
book  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  preparation  of  papers, 
addresses,  and  for  purposes  of  general  information. 

Keep  a  Grip  on  Harry.  By  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Kerby,  M.A. 
10  cents. 
"  The  young  man  problem  "  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
confronting  the  Church.  As  pastor  of  the  First  Method- 
ist Church  in  Calgary,  where  the  work  among  young 
men  is  a  special  feature,  Mr.  Kerby  comes  into  constant 
and  sympathetic  touch  with  young  men  from  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  this  contact  has  given  him  an 
experience  and  breadth  of  vision  which  specially  qualifies 
him  to  consider  this  question.  This  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pastor,  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  young  men. 

The  Story  of  China  in  Canada.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Speer,  D.D. 
10  cents. 
In  this  interesting  little  book  of  seventy-two  pages 
Dr.  Speer  brings  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  duty  that  we 
as  Christians  owe  to  the  foreigners  within  our  gates. 
His  descriptions  of  Chinese  life  and  character  are  most 
graphic  and  interesting,  and  show  that  he  has  given  the 
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subject  careful  thought  and  study.  The  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  is  a  live  one  at  the  present  time, 
and  one  which  we  as  Canadians  will  have  to  face.  It  is 
a  matter  which  must  be  viewed  from  every  standpoint, 
and  Dr.  Speer's  book  will  doubtless  bring  a  new  light  to 
many.  It  contains  a  strong  plea  for  organized  Christian 
work  among  the  Chinese  in  our  Canadian  cities,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  member  of  our  Epworth 
Leagues. 

"  Strangers   Within   our   Gates,"     By   J.    S.   Woodsworth. 
Cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  35  cents. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent 
Canadian.  The  problems  presented  are  appalling.  They 
are  not  problems  of  the  imagination  either,  but  the  out- 
come of  actual  conditions.  It  is  not  a  book  of  theories, 
but  of  facts — not  a  prophecy,  but  a  picture.  It  is  written 
by  a  man  who  tells  the  things  that  he  has  seen  and  knowa, 
and  one  who  keenly  sympathizes  with  the  stranger  in  his 
efforts  for  betterment,  rude  and  clumsy  though  they 
be." — C.  B.  Keenleyside. 

"My  Neigfhbor.'*     By  J.  S.  Woodsworth.     Cloth  50  cents; 
paper,  35  cents. 

"  This  volume  directs  our  attention  to  just  such  facts  as 
need  to  be  burned  into  the  conscience  of  everyone  havmg 
responsibility  for  the  present  and  future  of  our  country. 
Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  author  never  loses  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  reclaiming  and  uplifting 
agencies  at  work.  The  sentiments  entertained,  the  ac- 
tivities engaged  in  by  the  Methodist  Church,  will  come 
as  a  great  surprise  to  many  who  are  unaware  of  her  phil- 
anthropic energies.  As  a  study  in  civics  we  heartily  com- 
mend this  book  to  Canadian  Methodism." — S.  D.  Chown. 


T'other  and  Which,  And  Other  Missionary  Stories.     loc. 

T'other  and   Which    is    one     of    eight  ^  splendid    little 
stories   in   this    book.      T'Other   and   Which   were    Black 
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Kittens.     You  must  read  the  book  to  find  out  how  they 
helped  with   the   Missionary   collection. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  dog  and  a  bear,  and  how  the 
old  Polar  bear  helped  a  boy  in  Alaska  to  go  to  school. 
Then  there  are  two  stories  about  Japan,  and  one  about 
China,  and  last  of  all  two  splendid  little  poems  which 
should  be  used  as   recitations. 

Skipper  George  Netman.    By  G.  J.  Bond.    40  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  sea  and  the  fisher-folk  of  New- 
foundland. The  story  is  written  out  of  Mr.  Bond's  own 
experience  as  a  Methodist  minister  among  these  brave 
toilers  of  the  sea.  While  it  is  a  story  of  adventure  and 
brave  deeds,  it  is  also  a  story  of  faith  in  the  God  whom 
the  winds   and  the   sea   obey. 

Young  Methodists  on  Tour  in  India.     By  F.  D.  Walker. 
50  cents. 

Next  to  visiting  India,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Mis- 
sionary, this  book  provides  in  a  delightful  way,  making 
everything  wonderfully  real,  a  trip  through  India.  The 
party  sails  from  London,  England,  to  Bombay,  India. 
Many  of  the  great  cities  are  visited  and  the  Young  Meth- 
odists are  given  every  opportunity  to  see  Mission  work 
in  action.  The  book  is  bright,  interesting  and  informing. 
The  girls  and  boys  of  the  party  keep  everybody  from  get- 
ting lonely  on   this   missionary  trip. 


The  Missionary  Report 

Supplied  free  to  all  contributing  $4.00  or  over  to  the 
''Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Mis- 
sionary Reports  are  sometimes  forgotten,  yet  they  are  the 
record  of  the  work  year  by  year,  both  of  the  field  and  the 
force,  and  also  show  our  growth  as  a  society.  Every 
missionary  library  should  have  as  many  years  of  the  Re- 
port as  can  be  obtained.  Members  of  the  congregation 
will  gladly  contribute  odd  back  numbers. 


THE  MISSIONARY  BULLETIN 

Single  Copies,  25c.;  Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00. 
Published  quarterly. 


The  Writers  Are  the  Missionaries. 

The  contributors  to  the  Missionary  Bulletin  are  the 
missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  China,  Japan 
and  Canada.  Their  letters  in  the  Bulletin,^  written  to 
those  who  have  pledged  to  pray,  study  and  give  for  their 
support,  afford  the  best  means  of  keeping  up-to-date 
with  the  great  missionary  work  of  our  Church,  for  these 
letters  contain  its  curent  missionary  history,  written  by 
the  men  who  are  on  the  mission  fields  working  out  many 
problems  in  winning  men  to  Christ. 

In  Addition  to  the  Missionaries'  Letters,  the 
Missionary  Bulletin  Contains: 

An  analytical  index,  which  affords  ready  reference  for 
busy  people  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  missionary  ad- 
dress, an  Epworth  League  meeting,  a  mission  study  or 
a  Sunday  School  class.  This  index  is  invaluable  to  the 
pastor. 

A  Directory  of  Missionaries. 

The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  all  our  mis- 
sionaries are  given  in  each  number. 

A  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Forward  Movement. 

This  letter  contains  suggestions  for  plans  of  work, 
and  reports  what  is  being  done  in  the  Epworth  Leagues 
and  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Missionary  Post-Office  Plan. 

An  unsurpassed  method  of  circulating  the  letters  and 
giving  all  the  privilege  of  reading  them  at  small  cost. 
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Programmes  for  Missionary  Meetings. 

These  include  programmes  for  Sunday  Schools,  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting,  and  the 
young  men's  clubs.  The  subjects  followed  in  preparing 
these  programmes  are  those  assigned  for  study  in  the 
several  departments. 

A  Few  Suggestions 

Send  for  a  single  copy  and  read  it.  Get  your  Sunday 
School  to  place  a  few  copies  in  the  library.  Sunday 
School  classes  will  fin€l  the  Bulletin  intensely  interesting. 
A  few  cents  from  each  member  will  pay  for  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  Missionary  Post-Office  in  the  Epworth  League 
would  provide  the  members  with  missionary  letters  from 
the  Bulletin  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  year  per  member. 
A  personal  subscription  means  ownership;  this  affords  an 
opportunity  of  lending  the  Bulletin  to  friends. 
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Text  Books  for  the   Study  of  the  Work  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  Canada 

(Postage  on  Text  Book  8c.  in  addition  to  price) 

Clo.      Ppr. 

The  Methodist  Church  and  Missions  in  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland.  By  Rev.  A. 
Sutherland,   D.D.    .50        .35 

Strangers  Within  Our  Gates.     By  Rev.  J.  S. 

WooDswoRTH,  M.A.,  B.D.  .50        .35 

Our  Share  in  China.    By  Rev  G.  J.  Bond,  B.A.      .50        .35 

Heal  the  Sick.     By  Rev.  O.  L.  Kilborn,  M.A., 

M.D. 50        .35 

My  Neighbor.    By  JaMes  S.  Woodsworth  .....       .50         35 

Text  Books  For  World-Wide  Study 

Aliens   or   Americans?      (Immigration).     By 

Howard  B.  Grose .50        .35 

Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent  (Africa).  By 

Wilson  S.  Naylor 50        .35 

Heroes  of  the  Cross  in  America  (Biographic- 
al).    By  Don  O.  Shelton .50        .35 

Korea  in  Transition.     By  James  S.  Gale .50        .35 

Princely  Men  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  (Bio- 
graphical on  China).  By  Harlan  P.  Beach  .50        .35 

Servants    of    the    King    (Biographical).      By 

Robert  E.  Speer 50        .35 

South  America — Its  Missionary  Problems.  By 

Bishop  Thomas  B.  Neely  .50        .35 

Sunrise    in    the    Sunrise    Kingdom    Revised 

(Japan).    By  John  H.  De  Forest )  .50        .35 

The  Challenge  of  the  City  (City).    By  Josiah 

Strong    .50        '35 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  India.  By  James 

M.  Thoburn   .50        -35 

The  Frontier.     By  Ward  Platt  .50        -35 

The  Moslem  World.     By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  .50        .35 

The   Price   of  Africa   (Biographical).     By   S. 

Earl  Taylor .50        -35 
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The  Uplift  of  China.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith..  .50  .35 
The  Upward  Path— The  Evolution  of  a  Race 

(Negro).     By  Mary  Helm  .50        .35 

The  Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missions.    By 

Arthur  J.  Brown   .50       .35 

The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions.    By 

John  R.  Mott 50        .35 

India  Awakening.     By  Sherwood  Eddy ...       .50         .35 

Helps  For  Leaders 

"Helps  for  Leaders"  are  available  for  each  of  the  world- 
wide study  text  books.  .  These  helps  contain  detailed 
plans  for  teaching  each  chapter,  and  are  so  complete 
that  the  average  leader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  using 
the  text  book. 

Mission   Study  Class  Manual 5c 

The  Mission  Study  Class  Leader.    By  Sailer 25c 

For   Intermediates 

Clo.  Ppr. 
Uganda's  White  Man  of  Work.     By  Sophia 

Lyon   Fahs    (boys) .50        .35 

Under  Marching  Orders.    By  Ethel  Daniels 

Hubbard  (boys,  girls)    50        '35 

Servants  of  the  King.     By  Robert  E.   Speer 

(boys) .50        .35 

For  Juniors 

China  for  Juniors.    By  Katharine  R.  Crowell loc 

Japan  for  Juniors.    By  Katharine  R.  Crowell 20c 

Africa  for  Juniors.    By  Katharine  R.  Crowell 25c 

Great  Voyages.    By  Katharine  R.  Crowell 25c 

Child  Life  in  Mission  Lands.    By  Diffendorfer    .50        .35 

Sing  Yet  Family  (Models  of  Dolls)  and  Stories 75c 

World  Map,  about  9x12  feet,  cloth,   colored  to   represent 
religious  divisions.     Price,  $5.00.     Postage,  22  cents. 
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Maps 

Wall  Maps  of  Africa,  China,  India,  Korea  and  Japan, 

South  America  and  the  United  States  $1.25 

Wall  Maps  of  Moslem  World • 75 

Immigration  Chart,  showing  sources  of  Immigration 

to  the  United  States .50 

Cardboard  Maps,  11x14:  Africa,  China,  Frontier, 
India,  Japan,  Moslem  World,  South  America. 
Korea,  8x11.     Single  map   .10 

Small  Outline  Paper  Maps,  11x14;  Africa,  China, 
Frontier,  India,  Japan,  Moslem  World,  South 
America,  Korea,  8x11.     Per  dozen 15 

Outline    Paper    Maps,    28x32;    Africa,    China,    India, 

Japan  and  Korea,  South  America.     Each  .......     .15 

A  set  of  9  maps  7x9  including  a  map  of  China 
(colored)  an  outline  map  of  China,  Szechwan, 
West  China,  and  our  mission  districts,  showing 
stations  and  outstations,  price .15 

A  set  of  3  maps   of  Japan,  7x9,   showing  stations   of 

Canadian  Methodist  Missions   10 

Wall  Map,  about  four  feet  by  six  feet,  with  an  up-to-date 
map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  one  side,  and  a 
map  of  the  world  on  the  other.  Price,  $1.25;  express, 
25  cents. 
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Medical  Missions 

Reference   Library 

Practical  Ideals  in  Medical  Mission  Work.      By  W.   H. 

Jefferys.      lo  cents. 

Observations  on  the  Medical  Progress  in  the  Orient.    By 

I.  Ludlow. 

A  Modern  Miracle  Plant.     By  F.   F.  and   E.   B.  Tucker. 

25  cents. 

The  Medical  Mission.     By  W.  J.  Wanless.     10  cents. 

The  Healing  of  the  Nations  (paper).  By  J.  R.  William- 
son.    25  cents. 

The  above  in  a  package,  6oc. 

Course  of  Study  on  Medical  Missions.  By  C.  W.  Ottley, 
M.D.,  formerly  Travelling  Secretary  for  the  Medical 
Colleges.     10  cents. 

Medical  Missions:  Teaching  and  Healing.  By  Louise  C. 
Purington,   M.D.     i6mo,   paper.      10   cents. 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  as  a  companion  study 
to  "  Via  Christi "  and  ''  Lux  Christi,"  and  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  a  brief,  comprehensive  outline  of  Medical 
Missions. 
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How  to  Organize  the  Forward  Movement 
for  Missions  in  the  Epworth  League 

Motto:  Pray,  Study,  Give. 
,  If  you  have  no  Young  People's  Society  in  which  to  work^ 
begin  to  pray  daily  and  study  missions,  as  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  lay  aside  systematically  whatever  you  conclude  the 
Lord  would  have  you  give,  and  then  ask  others  to  join  you  in 
this  work. 

Where  there  is  a  Young  People's  Society,  with  which  you 
can  unite,  endeavor  to  have  a  Missionary  Committee  appointed 
(on  which  you  volunteer  to  act  as  needed),  consisting  of  a 
convener,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  a  Missionary  Post 
Master  (or  Missionary  Librarian),  and  one  other  member  for 
every  ten  members  in  the  Society. 

The  Convener  should  see  that  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee do  their  work  and  plan  for  a  monthly  missionary  meet- 
ing. The  great  object  of  all  his  efforts  should  be  to  lift  the 
members  of  the  Society,  by  prayer,  study  and  sacrifice,  into 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  in  saving  the  world. 

The  Monthly  Committee  Meeting  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  Society  must  be  reviewed  and 
plans  for  Missionary  Study  Classes  and  the  programme  of 
monthly  missionary  meetings  arranged  for  the  future.  Fully 
three  months  should  be  allowed  for  busy  Leaguers  to  prepare 
a  programme  for  a  missionary  meeting;  see  Missionary  Out- 
look, the  Missionary  Bulletin  for  suggested  programmes 
on  the  topics,  and  the  Guardian,  Wesleyan,  Greetings  and 
Epworth  Era  also  publish  helps  on  the  monthly  topics  for 
monthly  missionary  meetings. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Committee  should  have  a 
book,  in  which  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  meet- 
ings; a  supply  of  record  folders    (2   for   5   cents),   and   a 
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supply  of  small  envelopes  ($i.oo  per  i,ooo,  lo  cents  per 
lOo).  The  Secretary-Treasurer  should  also  have  a  copy 
of  the  roll  of  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

The  Missionary  Post  Master  and  Librarian  has  a  unique 
opportunity.  His  first  duty  is  to  send  for  the  Missionary 
Bulletin  and  open  a  Missionary  Post  Office;  if  his  League 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  library,  he  should  see 
that  the  books  are  read.  If  the  Society  has  not  a  Mission- 
ary Library,  his  business  is  to  obtain  one. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  successful  work  is  done  by 
consecrated  workers  acting  on  the  Missionary  Committee  as 
canvassers  and  collectors.  Each  one  should  use  Pledge  Cards 
(free)  as  helps.  There  should  be  a  canvassing  member  for 
about  every  ten  members  of  the  Society.  If  a  busy  per- 
son has  twenty  or  thirty  members  to  see  in  a  month,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  it.  But  if  he  has  ten,  to  pray  for 
and  to  speak  to,  he  can  soon  so  interest  them  that  they  will  pay 
into  the  Secretary-Treasurer  their  contribution  each  month. 
The  collectors  should  teach  contributors  that  systematic  giv- 
ing is  an  act  of  worship — an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
of  lovmg  helpfulness  to  man. 

Tne  Missionary  Vice-President  should  write  a  quarterly 
letter  to  the  Missionary  which  the  District  is  supporting,  en- 
couragmg  and  cheering  him  in  his  lonely  field.  He  may  ask 
any  questions  about  the  work  which  he  or  the  League  would 
like  answered,  requesting  that  the  answers  be  given  in  the 
quarterly  circular  letter  to  the  District,  which  is  published  in 
the  Missionary  Bulletin. 

All  money  collected  shotjld  be  handed  to  the  'pastor 
without  delay,  who  will  forward  it  immediately  to  the 
Mission  Rooms,  Toronto.  Promptness  in  forwarding 
funds  would   save   a  very  large   sum   of  interest  paid  on 
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money  which  the  Missionary  Society  has  to  borrow  while 
waiting  for  our  subscriptions.  See  Christian  Guardian  for 
acknowledgment  of  money  received  at  the  Mission 
Rooms. 

All  questions,  suggestions,  news  items,  etc.,  regarding  the 
Young  People's  Forward  Movement  for  Missions  should  be 
sent  to  F.  C.  Stephenson,  M.D.,  Methodist  Mission  Rooms, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Any  questions  concerning  the  movement,  no 
matter  how  simple  or  perplexing,  are  cheerfully  answered  as 
soon  as  possible. 


\ 
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Missionary  Post  Office  Plan 

Letters  from  our  missionaries  to  the  home  constituency 
supporting  them  provide  valuable  missionary  literature. 
These  letters  are  a  record  of  the  work  being  done  now — ^the 
current  history  of  the  greatest  work  the  church  has  under- 
taken. If  a  letter  is  sent  directly  from  a  missionary  to  the 
constituency  supporting  him,  the  information  and  inspiration 
which  it  contains  is  lost  to  the  rest  of  Methodism.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  the  letters  are  now  published  in  the 
Missionary  Bulletin,  which  is  issued  quarterly.  The  Mis- 
sionary Post  Office  provides  a  maximum  of  information  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  We  recommend  every  League  and  Sunday 
School  to  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  and  introduce  the  Mis- 
sionary Post  Office. 

The  plan  is  briefly  as  follows :     Appoint  a  postmaster  who  ' 

shall  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bulletin  letters. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  postmaster  or  his  assistant  to 
be  present  at  every  meeting.  The  post  office  should  be  fitted 
up  near  the  door;  the  furnishings  should  be  a  table,  a  sign 
"  Missionary  Post  Office,"  and  the  letters  from  the  Mission-  i  ^ 
ary  Bulletin  prepared  for  circulation  as  follows :  Remove 
the  covers,  take  out  the  wire  binders,  then  separate  the  letters 
and  fasten  the  pages  of  each  letter  together,  either  by  running 
the  corners  through  the  sewing  machine  or  by  using  a  paper 
fastener.  Place  each  letter  in  an  envelope;  and  on  each  envel- 
ope write  the  name  of  the  missionary  whose  letter  is  contained 
therein.  When  this  is  done  the  post  office  is  ready  for  work. 
The  cost  of  the  letters  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  ordinary 
letter  postage  would  be.  The  Post  office  should  pay  its  own 
expenses,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  Missionary  Bulletin,  which 
is  one  dollar  a  year,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  a  single  number. 
If  twenty-five  or  more  use  the  post  office  plan,  it  will  cost 
each  person  one  cent  for  three,  months;   if  fewer,  the  cost 
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will  be  proportionately  greater.  At  these  rates  anyone  may 
use  the  post  office  for  one  quarter,  that  is,  he  may  take  out 
a  letter,  read  it,  allow  friends  to  read  it,  and  exchange  it  the 
following  week  for  a  new  letter.  This  plan  of  exchange  may 
be  carried  on  until  another  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  re- 
ceived ;  then  a  sign,  "  New  Bulletin  Letters  ready  at  the 
Post  Office,"  should  be  hung  in  the  post  office. 

Through  the  post  office  plan  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
are  available  for  a  very  small  sum  a  year ;  usually  about  forty 
missionary  letters  may  be  read  for  a  cent.  The  best  way 
to  read  and  use  the  letters  is  to  subscribe  personally  for  the 
Bulletin,  but  many  cannot  do  this  and  are  glad  to  use  the 
post   office. 

Missionary  leaflets  and  booklet  literature  may  be  distri- 
buted through  the  Post  Office  plan  by  establishing  a  Registered 
Mail  Department.  A  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  should 
be  charged  for  a  registered  package. 

Post  Office  Outfit 

Missionary  Bulletin  $i.oo  a  year,  25c.  a  copy. 

2  packages  of  envelopes  obtained  at  a  local  stationer's. 

Table  and  post  office  signs. 

(A  Missionary  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will 
try  the  Post  Office  Plan). 
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Mission  Study  and  Study  Classes 

The  call  to  mission  study  ?s  a  call  to  the  young  people  of 
our  Church ;  it  is  a  call  for  future  missionary  leaders ;  it  is  a 
challenge  to  intelligent,  consecrated  study  of  world  coiKlitions 
and  the  conquest  of  Christianity.  The  call  is  persistent  and 
continuous.  We,  as  young  people,  dare  not  be  indifferent  to 
its  importance  and  helpfulness,  for  missionary  education  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  take  upon 
ourselves,  not  many  years  hence,  the  responsibility  of  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Church  exists — the  evangelization  of 
the  wrorld.  This  is  the  task  of  the  Church;  it  demands  men 
and  money. 

Missionary  education  is  more  than  a  knowledge  of  facts  con- 
cerning mission  lands  and  missionary  activity  therein.  It  is 
the  study  of  the  spirit,  the  life,  the  activity,  the  method,  the 
objective  of  the  Church  and  the  means  to  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  will  free  us  from  narrowness,  take  us  out  into 
wider  vision,  into  liberty  of  thought,  into  power  of  action,  into 
clearness  of  judgment,  into  sympathy  and  co-operation  with 
God  in  winning  the  w(?rld  to  Himself.  ,    ^ 

The  means  in  the  past  of  acquiring  missionary  information 
were  limited ;  a  few  books,  not  very  attractive,  articles  in  the 
Church  papers,  an  occasional  missionary  sermon  or  address 
from  a  missionary  home  on  furlough,  and  the  annual 
missionary  meeting  at  which  "donations"  to  missions 
were  given,  were  the  chief  helps  in  bringing  the  Church 
into  touch  with  its  missionary  enterprises. 

Now  every  inducement  to  mission  study  is  provided.  Text- 
books on  every  country  and  phase  of  mission  work,  with  maps 
and  helps,  are  accessible  to  all  at  small  cost.  Our  connexional 
papers  are  filled  with  news  from  the  home  and  foreign  fields. 
The  missionaries'  letters,  published  quarterly  in  the  Mission- 
ary  Bulletin,  bring   our   whole   work   in    review   every   three 
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months.  The  Young  People's  Forward  Movement  has  pub- 
lished the  following  text-books :  "  The  Methodist  Church  and 
Missions  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,"  "  The  Heart  of 
Szechwan,"  "  The  Heart  of  Japan,"  "  Strangers  Within  Our 
Gates,"  "Our  Share  in  China,"  "Heal  the  Sick,"  "My 
Neighbor,"  and,  as. a  general  text-book,  "The  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World  in  This  Generation." 

Reference  libraries,  for  use  with  the  text-books  for  world- 
wide study  and  for  general  information,  are  published  by  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement  at  a  nominal  price. 
The  daily  press  and  current  magazines  contribute  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  neighbors  of  every  continent.  Modern 
transportation,  commercial  competition  and  the  cable  and  tele- 
graph systems  have  'made  the  world  a  neighborhood ;  the 
Christian  Church  must  make  it  a  brotherhood. 

While  conventions,  returned  missionaries  and  the  regular 
monthly  missionary  meeting  in  the  League  and  Sunday  School 
are  all  means  of  inspiration  and  information,  the  best  results 
in  missionary  education  are  obtained  through  the  mission 
study  class.  Missionary  knowledge  does  not  come  by  chance. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  study — to  pay  the  price  of  advance- 
ment— will  be  able  to  offer  intelligent  service  in  the  great  work 
of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  offered  by  the  Summer  School 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  through  mission  study  classes  for 
the  training  of  study  class  leaders. 

City  or  District  Study  Class  Campaign 

The  city  or  district  study  class  campaign  is  an  effective  plan 
by  which  leaders  are  trained.  An  expert  study  class  teacher 
is  secured  to  teach  a  class,  the  members  of  which  have  been 
delegated  by  their  League  or  Sunday  School  to  attend  with 
the   view   to   having  the   delegate,   on   the   completion   of  the 
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training  course,  lead  a  mission  study  class  in  his  home  church. 
This  plan  works  well  in  a  city  or  in  a  town  where  there  are 
two  or  more  churches,  and  where  several  classes  may  be 
organized. 

The  Mission  Study  Class  in  a  Small 
Church  or  League 

In  smaller  churches,  Leagues  or  Sunday  Schools,  a  study 
class  may  be  organized  and  successfully  conducted  provided 
there  is  one  person  intensely  interested  who  will  make  it  his 
business  to  enlist  members  for  a  class.  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful classes  have  been  held  in  rural  districts,  the  members 
gathered  from  the  neighborhood,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
their  homes. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive work  is  the  aim  of  the  study  class,  and  that  a  few  care- 
fully chosen  members  will  do  more  effective  work  than  a 
large  class,  some  of  whom  are  indifferent  and  careless. 

The  Study  Class  Manual,  giving  full  information,  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  organizing  a  class. 

How  to  Obtain  Study  Class  Members 

A  committee  on  mission  study  is  recommended  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  two  or  more  study  classes.  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  committee  a  general  meeting  or  study  class  rally  should 
be  held.  To  ensure  an  attendance  at  this  meeting  personal 
work  by  every  member  of  the  committee  is  necessary.  Let  the 
canvass  be  thorough.  Have  a  notice  of  the  rally  put  in  the 
church  calendar  or  announced  from  the  pulpit.  It  should  also 
be  announced  by  the  Sunday  School  superintendent. 

Previous  to  the  rally  teachers  should  be  secured  and  text- 
books decided  upon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  spring,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  delegates  return  from  the  Summer  School, 
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in  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  following  autumn  and 
winter.  At  the  meeting  the  purpose  and  advantage  of  the 
study  class  should  be  clearly  and  enthusiastically  stated, 
the  text-books  reviewed,  and  an  opportunity  given  for 
those  present  to  enroll  as  members.  Lantern  slides  in 
connection  with  this  meeting  are  recommended. 

How  to  Organize  a  Mission  Study  Class 

The  greater  number  of  study  classes  are  organized  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic,  interested  worker.  This 
worker  should  plan  for  a  study  class  "  organization  meeting,'^ 
and  invitations  should  be  sent  to  all  who  have  given  their 
names  as  possible  members.  The  pastor,  or  someone  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  mission  study,  should  be  secured  as  chair- 
man. 

The  meeting  should  be  opened  with  prayer,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  class  meets  to  study  God's  work  and  further  His 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  needs  His  blessing  and  guidance.  He 
should  also  state  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  course  and  make 
it  plain  that  the  class  is  not  a  gathering  for  a  social  good 
time,  but  has  been  organized  to  study  the  greatest  work 
in  the  world. 

The  following  officers  should  be  elected : 

The  Leader  (unless  already  appointed  by  the  Study  Class 
Committee,  the  League  or  the  Sunday  School),  who  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  class,  assign  the  studies,  and  try 
to  realize  its  objective — the  training  of  leaders  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  missionary  life  of  each  member. 

The  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look  up  absent 
members,  keep  the  minutes  of  each  class  session  and  assist 
the  leader  as  he  may  request. 

The  Librarian,  to  have  charge  of  the  missionary  reference 
library,  to  visit  public  and  private  libraries,  and  to  bring  to  the 
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class  such  reference  books  as  are  required.  Where  public 
libraries  have  few  books  on  the  country  being  studied,  and 
if  the  class  is  unable  to  buy  the  reference  library  issued  to 
accompany  the  text-book,  the  librarian  should  try  to  induce 
the  town  or  village  Public  Library  Committee  to  buy  it.  One 
person  may  easily  act  as  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

The  Class  Artist,  to  prepare  charts  and,  with  the  help  of 
other  members  of  the  class  and  available  directions,  supply 
the  class  wiFth  a  map  of  the  country  studied. 

The  text-book  should  be  chosen  before  the  organization 
meeting;  it  is  then  possible  to  have  a  supply  of  the  books  for 
sale  at  the  meeting.  Each  member  should  own  a  copy; 
Explain  the  text-book,  show  the  maps  and  pictures,  call 
attention  to  the  questions,  notes,  etc. 

The  class  should  meet  weekly.  The  members  should  attend 
regularly,  as  the  course  is  only  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  one 
session  missed  is  a  great  loss. 

The  place  of  meeting — in  a  church  parlor,  or  at  the  homes 
of  the  members — should  be  decided  upon. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  leader  at  this  organization 
meeting  to  make  the  assignments  for  the  next  class  session, 
but  he  can  send  them  through  the  mail. 

An  informal  social  half-hour  should  be  spent  after  the 
organization  meeting,  in  which  the  membc-is  may  become 
acquainted. 

Promptness  is  necessary,  as  late  comers  disturb  the  class 
and  miss  part  of  the  session. 

Class  sessions  vary  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Every  session  should  begin  and  close  on  time. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  a  mission  study  class,  the  following  books  are  recom- 
mended : 
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Study  Class  Outfit 

Mission  Study  Class  Manual 5c. 

(Free  to  those  organizing  a  class.) 

The  Study  Class  Leader 25c. 

Text-books,  paper,  35c. ;  cloth 50c. 

A  Reference  Library $5.00 

Maps,  charts,  etc. 

Helps  for  Leaders 5c. 
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The  Summer  School 

The  Summer  Schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Mis- 
sions and  practical  methods  of  work  are  fulfilling  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  organized,  the  findmg  and  training  of 
leaders.  At  these  delightful  summer  gatherings,  in  college 
halls,  on  the  wide  prairies,  in  cool  woods,  on  the  quiet 
shores  of  our  great  lakes,  by  the  broad  Atlantic  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific — from  ocean  to  ocean  the  young  people 
come  together  to  be  informed,  inspired,  and  instructed  by 
missionaries,  pastors,  missionary  secretaries,  missionary  super- 
intendents and  leaders  of  missionary  study  classes. 

The  aim  of  the  Summer  School  is  to  bring  all  who  attend 
into  closer  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ ;  to  give  information 
about  the  work  He  has  entrusted  to  us,  His  followers ;  to 
study  the  conditions  under  which  Christ's  Kingdom  is  grow- 
ing; to  develop  and  train  workers  who  shall  lead  and  help  our 
young  people  to  prayerfully,  systematically,  and  intelligently 
strengthen  and  extend  the  mission  work  of  the  church  under 
the    direction   of  the   General   Board   of   Missions. 

The  Summer  School  would  be  worth  while  for  the  morning 
sessions  alone — ^the  quiet  prayer  hour  before  breakfast,  the 
Bible  Study,  the  hour  on  practical  methods,  the  study  classes, 
with  their  splendid  equipment,  and  the  addresses  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  far  afield  extending  the  Kingdom. 
Many  of  our  young  people  have  consecrated  their  holidays 
to  the  purpose  of  broadening  their  missionary  vision  and 
intensifying  their  missionary  life,  and  the  Summer  School 
does  not  disappoint,  for  although  the  time  is  limited,  the  days 
are  planned  so  that  every  hour  contributes  something  of  value. 

The  afternoons  are  free  for  recreation ;  no  meetings  are 
allowed;  games,  picnics,  excursions  are  planned.  Everybody 
joins  in  the  holiday  hours,  and  enjoys  the  outings.     TJie  quiet 
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talks  before  the  evening  meetings  on  "  life  purposes "  have 
brought  many  face  to  face  with  their  personal  responsibility. 
At  the  evening  meetings  addresses  are  given  by  missionaries 
and  missionary  leaders. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  Summer  Schools?  Hundreds 
of  trained  Study  Class  leaders,  volunteers  for  home  and 
foreign  mission  fields,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  our  church,  thousands 
of  lives  touched  by  the  spirit  of  missions,  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ.     These  are  a  few  of  the  results. 

The  Bible  in  the  Summer  School 

The  Bible  has  the  first  place  in  the  Summer  School.  Its 
presence  gives  unity  and  character  to  the  entire  programme. 
With  it  in  hand,  alone  or  with  a  group  of  friends  in  camp  or 
cottage,  each  member  of  the  school  begins  the  day.  Then,  in 
the  more  formal  gathering,  all  join  for  one  or  two  hours  in  the 
careful  study  of  some  book,  or  books,  of  Scripture. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Summer  School  is  serious  and 
reverent.  While  it  is  necessarily  elementary,  difficult  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  are  not  avoided,  and  an  earnest  effort 
is  made  to  understand  what  we  read.  The  course,  though 
brief,  is  rounded  out  and  made  complete  in  itself.  The  his- 
torical setting  is  examined,  the  map  is  studied,  and  all  possible 
light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  passages  which  are  read. 
But  this  is  not  the  end.  All  such  study  leads  to  the  reverent 
application  of  the  Scripture  to  ourselves,  and  the  translation 
of  its  vital  message  into  the  terms  of  our  present  life  and 
thought. 

The  Summer  School  enjoys  asking  questions.  Sometimes 
the  questions  are  answered,  sometimes  not,  but  the  questioner 
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remembers  the  words  of  the  great  Master,  "  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries,"  and  is  encouraged.  The  search 
for  knowledge  is,  indeed,  its  own  reward.  It  is  good  to  have 
looked  forward  and  desired  the  mountain  summits,  even  though 
one  never  treads  upon  them. 

The  message  of  the  Bible  to  the  world  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  that  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  members 
of  the  Summer  School.  The  vision  of  the  prophets,  the  faith 
of  the  evangelists,  the  heroic  enterprise  and  daring  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, become  ours.  Isaiah's  declaration  that  Jerusalem 
would  teach  the  ways  of  God  to  the  nations  finds  an  echo  in 
the  story  of  our  fellow-workers  from  Japan,  and  Pentecost  is 
repeated  in  those  marvellous  occasions  of  spiritual  power  of 
which  the  brethren  in  China  tell  us.  The  Jerusalem  of  to-day 
is  to  be  found  in  every  centre  of  Christian  activity,  and  the 
arduous  and  perilous  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  undertaken  that  he 
might  carry  the  Gospel  to  Syrian,  Greek  and  Roman,  remind  us 
forcibly  of  our  own  imperative  duty  to  give  the  same  Gospel  to 
the  men  of  every  nation  who  are  knocking  to-day  at  our  own 
doors. 

J.  F.  McLaughlin. 
Victoria  College,  Toronto.  • 
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The  Missionary  Outlook 

50  cents  a  year.  This  is 
the  official  missionary  paper  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
ada, and  represents  the  work 
of  the  General  Society,  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Young  People's  For- 
ward Movement  for  Missions 
as  part  of  the  General  Society. 
Month  by  month  different  sub- 
ects,  according  to  the  yearly 
topics,  are  studied  in  the  Sun- 
day Schools,  Leagues,  Young 
Men's  Clubs,  and  mid-week 
prayer  meetings.  The  Outlook 
supplies  as  much  information 
on  the  subjects  for  the  month 
as  space  will  permit,  and  pub- 
lishes suggested  programmes 
with  references  for  additional 
information  for  carrying  out 
the  programme. 


